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___MORTCAGE BONDS. 
—$20— 
WILL BUY A 
e ’ 
First Mortgage Premium Bond 
of the 


Industrial Exhibition Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 

First Premium Drawing Sept. 7, 1874. 


Capital Premium, - ~$100,000. 
Bonds for sale and full information given, by addressing 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 


Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A. 8. Diven, V. Pres., | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary. 


> Appl for Ag received. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 
Bowery Savings Bank. 


New York June 25h, 1874. 
ee will be paid to Depositors at the rate of 
SIX (») PER CEN’, 
on all sums from Five Dollars to Two Thousand Dollars, 
and on #11 sums ding Two Th d Dollars, 
FIVE (5) P#R CENT , 
upon such excess of Deposits, agreeably with the pro- 
visions of the by-laws, and payable on and after 
MONDAY, July 20th, 1874. 
All Interest not called for, will remain as principal and 
draw interest from July Ist, 1874. 
By ord: r cf the Trustees. 
>AMUKL T PROWN, P.esident. 
G. H. Coooesuatt, Secretary. 























‘Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street, ! 
i. 


New York, June 2it , 187 
Forty-Seventh Semi-Annual Dividend, 
tHE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION hav: 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. Per annum, «n all 


sums remaining on deposit during the three or six 
months ote July ist, IS74, payable on ond after 
the third Monday of Ju'y. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


same as a deposit. 
E J BROWN President. 
EDWaR » SCHELL, Trevsnrer. 
C. F. Atvorp, Secretary. 





Seer es SAVINGS BANK, 
ASTOR PLACE. 
NOTICE, 

Lhe Forty-Second Sem!-Annual Dividend, at the rate of 
Six per Cent., will be placed to the credit of depositors as 
principal trom August Ist, and payable on and after Au- 
= 10th. ae ne up to August 10th will draw 

terest from the 1... 





10, 11, 12) 


Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
| 52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West In‘ties and South America ; 
| also Curcucar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 

all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lou- 
| don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
| Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and 
Canada British Columbia and 
lected, and other Banking busi 


Ireland, also on 
San Frenciseo. Bills c>l- 








| FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


| Late ne ofthe Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | (Commer of Street ; 
(105. 159 8160 Forteehaim Court Road 
' Nos. oham Court Road; 
BRANCH {No 25 Ludgate Hill; , 
OFFICES. 


' Nos. 219 & 921 Edgware Road ; 
: Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, P 
( Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Caprtat___-£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-up CaPitaL £600,000 0 6 
£170,000 0 6 


Reservep Funp 


Directors: 


Jonn Jones, Erq., Chairman. 
Henry Viours East, Esq. [Joaquin De Marcna Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. Wittram Simpson, Esq 
Ronert Luioyrp, Esq JonaTHan Taorp, Esq. 
Ww. McArtaur, Esq., James E. Vanner, Enq. 
Al4., M. P. Groror Youre, Esq. 





wm. MAcNAvORTAN, Esq. 





Manager: 
A.rrep Grores Kexwepy. 


Seerectary—C. J. Wonts. 





Accounts opened with approved Amerl- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ereiconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Lettere 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients and ever 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 
The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
the transactions of any of its customers. 





de-| 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 

CIRCULAR NOTES amb tnavenene CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & VANKERS 

RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


‘LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 
(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 
BANKERS, 

10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities, 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


a 





| 
| 
| 
} 
! 





tat 


Special Loans and C ial Paper neg 
Deposita received ard Interest allowed on 

Balances 

Ckecks upon our House are collected through Clesring 
Tlonse as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cresit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe. furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.SuHeLpon. Gro. R Hower. 





Daily 


“ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANEERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE; 
ANDREWS & CO, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRUTLAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
On 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





c jal and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 
Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 


Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
| TO THE NEGOTIAT!ON OF 


Railroad Secarities. 


WHITE, MORRIS «& CO. 


18 WALL STREET N. Y. 














KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 








Greenebaum Brothers & Co,, 
BANKERS, 
1 Nassau Street, N. Y., 


(CORNER OF WALL SrREET,) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRFLAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAT, FTROPE 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL ORED 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY RETWER 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATY aND 
(RELAND. 


J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 

ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, . 

Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make telo’ 
graphic transfers of money on Euroge and 
California. 











For Singing Classes ! 
THE 


SONG MONARCH !! 


By H. R. Patmen, assisted by L. 0. Emerson. 

A book admirable fitted for the use of Singing School 
Teachers, having, in addition to a compact theoretic 
course, more than 180 pe filled with Glees, Quartettes, 
Airs, Tunes, &c., &o., pleasant to sing = ey and con- 
stituting a most agreea'le course of study. A - book 
also for College Choirs, jor Seminaries and Social Sings. 

Price 75 cents, or $7.50 per dozen. 








For Choirs and Conventions. 


THE LEADER!! 


1s the Leader of all Chureh Music Books for 1874 and 1878, 
being the first in the field and of a character that cannot 
be excelled. 


: hi assisted b 
By H. R. Parmer of C ie 0. a of Bostea, 


t also positions from the hands of large 
numbers of American Music writers. 

For Conventions, CHores and Sinoino CLASSES. 

The raver has 86 pages of Singing School Music, the 
same as that in the Song Monarch, and large numbers of 
new Tunes and Anthems, all by the best composers. 

Price $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 

i above book, mailed, post-paid, for 
Specimen copies of the Saene post-paid, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. ¥. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston: 
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THE ALBION. 











“A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 
BY BRET HARTE, 


ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ‘* Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have mace 
him our great American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the bero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 

The story has teen ilustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 

“An American Army of Two.” 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War cf 1812—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a porty of British marines, who had landed 
on our cvast, and begun to Yurn the shipping 1n the har- 
bor. There 1s also an articleon FIRE CRACKERS and 

be FOUR’H OF JULY. 
Great Writers in a New Field. 

WM. C. BRYANT, the Nestor of American Poets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July ST. NICHOLAS. 
It is certainly gratifying, toat men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell, Warner, | ret Harte. and others, are willing 
to do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Republic. 
MR. EDWARD KING'S article on Missouri, im the 
“ Gieat South ” series cf SCRLBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
Jaly, calls Missouri the * Hert of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWS NEW STORY, 


* The Four-Leaved Clover.” 
in SCRIBN ER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 
the scene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introduces some 
very ;retty scencs in the German life of that German- 
American city. 


“The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 

SCRIBNER for July contains an illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relati n to the authenticity of the 
plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes 
peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary? 


The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Studdart, ‘* Studies of Some Br lish 
Authors,” appears in SCRIBNER for July. It discusses 
with great ability the vexed quest on, ** Are genius and 
talent hereditary ?’” 

“Old Time Music.” 

“ The Spinning Wheel”’ 1s the theme «i Benj. F. Tay- 

lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER tor July. 


The Fire at Grantley Mills. 

FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home is in Tennessee, has 
a story, ** The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of * Surly Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, which ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers on the platform. 

‘The Mysterious Island, 

JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be at the last gasp, 
but M. Verne will no doubt find some scientific method 
of relict, 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to he 
recognized as the be-t of the Illustrated Magazines on 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and su b-crip- 
tions are received by all NEWS DEALERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS. SCKIBNER & CU, NEW YORK 











SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


There celebrated Pens are increasing very ripidly in 
sale owing to their unexcel'ed manut.cture, They are 
of superior English m«ke, »nd are famous for their elas- 
ticity, durabiluy and evenniss of point. Fur sale eve y- 
where. 

uy Fer the convenience of those who may wish to try 
them, we wi | seni a Sample Card, comaining all of the 
15 numters, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis, 


IVISUN, BLAXEMAN TAYLOR & CO., 


138 end 140 Grand Street, NEW VouK 


"WATELS’ COxCKERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
qe th mest beautiful in 

i style ani perfect in tono 
; ever tnade., Th CONe« 
CERTO STOP wi the best 


















£rvrerc of 
MOST CET MEN 

yet SOUL STIR- 
while ds 






PERQ. Terms litercl, 
1 WATERS’ 
"Philharmonic 
Pare « ocgper and 
oO R CG A WN Ss mt SULT RECAL 

ICASLNS, cream athe best 


made,ad combine PU 1 9Y cf VOICING 









wih great volume cof tone. Suitable for 
PABLOR, CUURCIZ, or MUSIC HALA. 
WATERS’.Now Scalo PIANOS 


have gre t powe: ania fine singing tone, 
wih All modcrn improvements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These @: sand 
Pianosce warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EX PROMELY LOW) rcashor part cash, 
and balance in monthly or quavlerty pay- 
ments.Second-hand instruments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED ineve 
County inti U.S.and Canada. A libe 
discount (7 wiver, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, 
atc, — a CATALOGUES MAILFD, 
ae, ORACE WATERS & SON. 
\481 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 3567. 





NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Comy any receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Alsu acts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository «f 
Trust Fonds, 





IRECTORS: 

H, TV. SMW? HE, President. 
©, A. BOW FN, Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, W, EL Tillinghast, 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 
A.A low, E. J. 
8. D. Babeock, W.F. Drake, 
Divid Jones, B F, Allen, Chicago, 
Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han iltcn, *yracus 

John Bloatgoo!. 
H. 3 HURBAKN, Secretiry 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHLL STREET, WV. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STAT’. MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro /i:10n+ of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding Decemfer 3ist, 1572. 9323.3°7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873....-...!,420 6.7 43 





ABERDEEN 


ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHIN W. LEGGE 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of anv other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


end in co other == Directions in 
for making bard and so 
nying each package. 


B. T. BABBITT; 





THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE POT, 


The Champion 


OF THE 


WORLD. 





at last Attained. 





Total Premiums..... «. «ccecessoces $1 743,944 06 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist (0 December 3ist, 173.... ...... $1,497,054 02 
Paid during the same } eriod : 

Losses, Expenee , Commissions 
Re Insurance ond 1. tc-rest .$1,276,8'5 88 


Return of tremiums........... 74,336 02 
Poid to Pohey Moldere as an 

equivale t for scrip dividend 

aud Ju y interest on ose 36,925 77 


Che Asse.s of the Company on the 3ist Ve 
cember, 1873, were 


as follows : 


44,118 01 





eoee ro0e erecees vo 295,414 Or 
Interest on Investme tsdue ...... eoccrces 4,29 60 

Pr.minm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COMECION 2c socccccccecs-coccces os soos 629,592 06 
Re-insurance and salv.ge due the company.. 40,620 
954 4 





Reso.ven, that a semi-ani ual dividena of VIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 


representatives, on and after MON DAY. the second 0) 
F. bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 

AAKON L, KE D, 

JOHN ©, WOOD, 

GEO, W, HENNINGS, 

HeNRY EYR&, 

vOBE?H SLAGG. 

FDWARD MEKRITT, 

DANIikL T. WILLETS, 

1, EDGERTON, 

HENRY B. KUNSARDT 

JOHN 8, WILLIAMS, 

CHAKLES DIMON, 

PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 

'AROLD DOLLNEK, JAMES DOUGLAS. 

J ®EPd WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 

President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGONEGHY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGRMAN, 
Secon Vice-President 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


JAMES FREFLAND, 
3aMUEL WILLETS, 
sUBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
VILLIAM WATT, 
Jas. D, FISu, 
éLt.WOUD WALTER, 
*, OLDEN MURRAY, 
‘UWNSEND SCLILER, 
SAMUEL L, HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 

















BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly of the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are 2. t they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. | 


_BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
‘id. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappoi a 

ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 








ves the hair and beautiful Black or Brewn. ld 
and proserty applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 





W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of th 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- » 
Oii 


W. A. Batcheloi’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

for beauti- 
K by 
th, 





{ Black Brown. 
' Moustachios witbout greasing 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 

preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing 

W. A _Batehelor’s New  Cosmetique 

oh a AR | Re, Poin Phones ce 
druggists. 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, 
Ask for them. Spr ene oe 





MISFIT CARPETS. 
Good Seccond-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


BILTI PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


beween Wuliaw ur.i Narson Streets, NEW YORK. 


Ee Sent home and laid tree of charge. _ ge} 


This h 


on record, distils coffve as c 
tious properties. 
the public. 


even a child cannot fail to make delicious coffee. _ 
Family size copper bo'toms and wire gauze strainers. 


furnished hotele or saloons to order. 
sa.e to manufacturers. 
Send stamp for illustrated circular and terms. 


DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 












Refrigerator, 


MILK COOLER-is 
best FOOD and ICE 


others. 
G2~ Send for Catalogue to 


ALEX, 1. LESLEY, 
224 and 226 WEST I WENTY-IHIRD ST. NEW YOR 
=e <a 


Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 


B.'T. BA BBITT’S 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing riy 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, tae 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
‘nglish and German 
ft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


64 to 84 Washington Street, Naw Yor« 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 


hold wonder makes coffee by steam and boil- 
ing water combined ; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 
hot water, does its own dripping. and in the shortest time 
ear as amber, extracts all the 
strength cf coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutr- 


The onty perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
And yet so simple in construction and operation that 
gallon, $3 ; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. 
sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin bottoms 50 


cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
Royalty stamps for 


Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New Yorx. 
For sale at all first-class furniture and hardware stores. 


With WATER, WINE and 
the 
Ss KEEPER in the WORLD. 
Keir tv Hou. Fwiton Fish, Thurlow Weed, Reuben 


E. Fenton, Wm. M. Evarts, Henry Bergh, James Brown, 
A. A. Low, Albert Gallatin, Daniel Parish, and 25,000 


_ EDUCATION. _ 


ENGLISH, FRENCH ANC GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 





: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address Mas. N. W. DeEMUNN. 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N-Y, 


Tuts INstiTUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters oF Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Als 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Te ms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 


Music Foreiay Lanouaces AnD DrawinG FORM 
EXrRa | HatGes 
For further information apply to the Morner SuprsRior, 


Convent of Mercy, GREENBUSH, 
RENSSELAER C:UN'Y, N.Y. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
COLLEGIATE INSTILUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (Sowh,) N. Y., 
GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 
Classical, C mmercial, English, French, German and 
Primary Departments. Prepares pupil: of al: ages for 
buriness or college on rersonable terms. 


Cireviars of full particulars and interviews with the 
Principal to be had at the Institute. 


Thirtu-4:st yar opens SEPTEMBER Vth, 1873, 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforis; corps of ac- 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Miss M.LOUISS PUTNAM, 


Will open the Eigutn Year of ber School, 
AT HER RESIDENCE, 








1 








K 








68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 








THE NEW IMPROVED | 
REMINGTON 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 
THE Exposition. 
ize. 
A FEW GOOD REASONS : 
by Letters Patent. 
on all kinds of goods. 


combination of qualities. 
4.—DvBaste—Runs for Years without Repairs. 


& superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Mc 


a + 





by the op 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stiich at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
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“Florence. — 


By Kpwarp M. Youna. 





What though with tinge of silvery gray 
Her tresses dark are gleaming; 
What thongb her eye’s once lustrous ray 
Gleams forth more mellowly beaming, 
Time, on her fair, unruffled brow 
Has laid his finger lightly; 
Serener beauties lingerinz now 
Where charms have shone more brightly. 


And, gently, to her bosom’s swell 
There gushes up, unbidden, 

The heart-glow, from affections well, 
Of warm emotions hidden. 

A soft, benignant sweetness plays, 
Like sunshine, o’er her features, 

Reflecting sympathetic rays 
On all her fellow-creatures. 

And still, by beauty’s magic spell, 
She holds the envied power, 
Her list ef captive hearts to swell 

With conquests of the hour 


While honor guards her votive train, 
Attended by the Graces 

She leads, by wit’s magnetic chain, 
The vanquished in her traces. 


Leads like a gentle spirit bright 
Borne on celestial pinions; 

And yet, a breathing flushed delight 
From Love's own blest dominions. 


The Good Old Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
Actor oF “ Rookwoop,” “War TyLEer, oR Nosies 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER IV. | 
HOW THE DESIGNS OF WRIOTHESLEY AND GARDINER 
WERE FOILED BY THE QUEEN’S WIT. 
(Continued from our last). 

“Enough !” exclaimed Henry ; “ thou hast removed 
all my doubts, and we are perfect friends again. Con- 
tent thee, Kate—content thee! Thou shalt have ample 
vengeance on thine enemies. I swear it—on my head !” 

‘Nay, I entreat your majesty, be not angry with 

them,” said the queen. “I am so happy in the resto- 
ration to your love, that I cannot harbor a vindictive 
thought. Srolen them, I pray of you.” 
They deserve not your generosity, Kate,” rejoined 
Henry. ‘‘ But thou are not forgiven for thy share in 
this matter Butts,” he continued. “ Look you bring the 
queen round quickly—look that she suffer not from this 
mischance—look to it well, I say.” 

“T have no fear now, my liege,” replied Butts. 
‘Your majesty has proved the better physician of the 
two. Under the treatment you have adopted, I will 
answer for the queen’s perfect recovery.” 

“That 1s well,” Henry rejoined. ‘“ Ha! what noise 
is that in the gallery ? Who dares come hither ?” 

“ Your majesty forgets,” remarked Sir John Gage. 

“ Right, right l had forgotten. "Tis Wriothesley and 
Gardiner. They shall see how we will welcome them. 
Admit the Lord Chancellor and the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and those with them,” he roared. 

As the order was given, the folding-doors were again 
thrown open, and the two personages mentioned by the 
king entered, followed by a guard of halberdiers. 
Wriothesley held the warrant in his hand. On behold- 
ing the king, they both stopped in much confusion, per- 
ceiving at once that the tables were turned upon them. 

“ How now ?” exclaimed the king derisively. “ Why 
do you hesitate? About your business, quickly.” 

“We would fain know your majesty’s pleasure ere 
proceeding further,” said Wriothesley. 

“ My pleasure !” vociferated Henry. “ False traitors 
and evil counselors that ye are, my pleasure would be to 
clap ye both in the Tower, and but for her majesty’s 
intercession, ye should be sent thither under the conduct 
of the very guard ye have brought with you. Your 
machinations are discovered and defeated.” 

“ We beseech your majesty to grant us a hearing!” 
said Gardiner. 

‘No I will not hear you,” rejoined the king fiercely. 

“ Deliver up that warrant which was obtained on your 
false representation.” 

“I deny it was obtained by any such means, my 
liege,” replied Wriothesley. ‘‘ Neverthless, as is my 
duty, lobey your behests.” 











‘take with you the conviction, that your scheme has failed 
jand that all such schemes are certain of failure.” 

And seeing that it*was in vain to urge a word in their 
defense, the baffled enemies of the queen retired. 

“Are ye content, Kate?” Henry inquired, as soon 
as they were gone. And receiving a grateful response, 
he added, ‘Fear not henceforward to dispute with us 


arguments, and you have our physician’s werd, as you 
| wot, that they do us good.” 

“Pray Heaven your highness may not suffer from the 
ffort, you have made, in coming to me !”’ said Catherine. 
‘Nay, by my life, I am the better for it,” Henry 
irejoined. “But I must quit you now, sweetheart. I 
|have another matter to decide on—no less than the 
committal of his grace of Norfolk and his son, the Earl 
of Surrey, to the Tower.” 

“ More work for me for your majesty,” observed Sir 
John Gage, bluntly. ‘“ Yet I would this might be 
spared me.” 

“ How so, Sir John ?” cried the king. 
have ye for these traitors ?” 

“ T have yet to learn that they are traitors, my liege,” 
replied Gage, boldly. ‘As the Duke of Norfolk is 
the first among your peers, so he has ever been foremost 
in zeal and devotion to your majesty. Methinks his 
long services ought to weigh somewhat with you.” 

‘His grace’s services have been well requited, Sir 
John,” interposed Seymour. ‘ Know you not the grave 
charges against him?” 

“T know well that you and your brother, the Karl of 
Hertford, are his enemies, and would rejoice in his 
downfall,” answered the Constable of the Tower. 
“Peace, both of ye!” cried the king. ‘The charge 
against the Duke of Norfolk, which hath been proven to 
our satisfaction, is, that contrary to his oath and alle- 
giance to us, he hath many times—mark that, Sir John— 
many times betrayed the secrets of our privy councils— 
the privy councils, Sir John—to our great peril, and to 
the infinite detriment of our affairs.” 

“His grace may have spoken unguardedly,— so 
might any of us : 

“Not you, Sir John,” interrupted the king, dryly. 
“ You never speak unguardedly, Ul] answer for it.” 

“T never speak untruthfully, my liege,” rejoined 
Gage. “And I dare affirm that although the Duke of 
Norfolk may have babbled of matters about which he 
had better have held his tongue, he has never been want- 
ing in fidelity and loyalty to your highness.” 

“ You know only a part of the Duke’s heinous offenses, 
or you would not say much in his defense, Sir John,” 
said Seymour. “ Learn, then that to the peril, slander 
and disherison of bis majesty and his noble son, Prince 
Edward, heir apparent to the throne, his aspiring graco 
of Norfolk had unjustly, and without authority, borne in 
the first quarter of his arms the arms of England, which 
are the proper arms of Prince Edward.” 

“Is this some new discovery you have made, Sir 
Thomas ?” inquired Gage. “Methinks you must have 
seen the duke’s blazon ever since you bore arms your- 
self.” 

“The matter is not new, we grant,” said the king, 
sternly ; “but we view it now with different eyes. 
We discern peril in this audacious act. We see in it 
pretended claims to be brought forth hereafier—disturb- 
ance to the realm—interruption to our son’s inheritance 
to the crown. Wesee this plaialy, and will crush it.” 
“With all submission, I do not think that the duke 
had any such daring presumption,” observed the Con- 
stable of the Tower. ‘“ But touching the Earl of Surrey, 
in what hath that peerless nobleman offended ?” 
“Peerless you well may call him,” cried Henry ; 
“for his own conceit he hath never a peer. Why could 
not his ambition content itself with shining in phobus’ 
court? Why should it soar so high in ours ? this trea- 
son is the same as his father’s. He hath quartered in 
his shield the arms of Edward the Confessor, denoting 
pretensions to the crown.” 

‘What more ?” demanded the Constable of the Tower. 
“ What more ?” repeated Henry. “ Is not that enough? 
But since you lack further information, Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour shall give it to you. Tell him what thou knowest, 
Sir Thomas.” 

“Tt were too long to tell all, my liege,” replied Sey- 
mour. ‘In regard to his arms, instead of a duke’s coro- 
net, Surrey has put a cap of maintenance purple, with 
powdered fur, and a close crown, and underneath the 
arms the kings cipher.” 

“* You hear ?” cried Henry, sternly. 

“ Let me propound these questions to Sir John Gage,” 
pursued Seymour. “If a man shall. compass to rule 
the realm, and go about to rule the king, what imports 
it? Again, if the same man shall declare thatif the king 
dies, none shall have the rule of the prince, save his 
father and himself—what imports it? Again if that 
man shall say, ‘If the king were dead I would shortly 
shut up the prince ’—what means that ?”’ 
| ‘ Treason—arrant treason,” replied Gage. 

“Then, all this, and more of the same treasonous stuff, 


| e 


“What liking 








| «Ts this, indeed, true, Sir Thomas ?” inquired Cathe- 
rine, quickly. 

Ay, madam,” he replied. “ But failing in his scheme, 
the ear] thenceforth became my mortal enemy, reviling 


|me and my brother Hertford, and vowing that if Heaven 
should call away the king, he would avenge himself upon 
|us and all the upstart nobility, as he insolently styles 
on points of doctrine. We shall be ever ready for such | us. 


He hates us—bitterly hates us for our love to the 
king, and for the favor shown us by his highness. He 
says his majesty has had ill counsels.” 

“How say you now, Sir John?” cried Henry. “ Are 
you not satisfied that the Duke of Norfolk and his son 
are a couple of traitors ?” 

“Humph! not altogether,” rejoined the Constable. 

“You are hard to be convinced, Sir John,” said Sey- 
mour. “ But think not, though I have spoken of my- 
self and my brother Hertford, that J have any personal 
enmity te Surrey, much less any fear of him. But he is 
a traitor and a dissembler. One of his servants hath 
been in Italy with Cardinal Pole, and hath been received 
again on his return. Morover he hath Italian spies in 
his employ, and is in secret correspondence with Rome.” 

“ Are ye still incredulous?” demanded Henry. 

“TI know not what to say,” replied the Constable, in 
a troubled tone. “But I fear me much, that both are 
condemned.” 

“Come with us to the council, and you shall hear 
more,” said Henry. ‘ You seem to doubt our justice, 
but you shal! find that we never punish without good 
cause, nor ever allow the greatness of thd offender to 
shield him from just punishment. Fare ye well, sweet 
heart, for a while. Get well quickly, an you love us! 
Give me your arm, Butts ; and yours, Sir John.” 

Upon this he was raised with some difficulty from his 
seat, and, supported between the two persons he had 
named, he moved slowly out of the room. 

When his back was turned, Seymour drew somewhat 
nearer to the queen. 

“You have saved my life, Sir Thomas,” said Cathe- 
rine, in a low tone, and with a look of deep gratitude, 
“How can I pay the debt I owe you?” 

“There is small merit in the service, madam,” he 
replied, in a low, impassioned voice. ‘‘I have s a 
you because your life is dearer to me than my own. 
I may claim a reward—but not now!” 

And with a profound obeisance he retired, casting a 
parting look at the queen as he passed through the door. 


CHAPTER V. 
OF THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE EARL OF SURREY AND 
SIR THOMAS SEYMOUR IN THE BOWYER TOWER. 

A bitter rivalry had long existed, between the newly- 
ennobled house of Seymour and the ancient and illus- 
trious house of Howard. Not less distinguished for 
exalted rank than renowned as a military commander, 
the high—born Duke of Norfolk looked down with scorn 
upon the new nobility, holding them unworthy to be 
ranked with him ; and his sentiments were shared by 
his chivalrous and accomplished son, Earl Surrey 
“of the deathless lay,” who, proud as his father, was of 
a yet more fiery temper. But the duke soon found 
that the elder Seymour was not an enemy to be despised, 
The Earl of Hertford’s influence with the king increased, 
while that of Norfolk declined. When Catherine How- 
ard perished on the block, the duke, her uncle, who had 
brought about the ill-starred match, fell into disfavor 
with the vindictive monarch, and never regained the 
place he had hitherto held in Henry’s regard. 

There was another ground of quarrel between the 
rival houses. The Howards continued firm in their 
adherence to the Church of Rome ; and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was looked upon as the head of the Catholios, 
and who hated the Reformers, made himself obnoxious 
by his rigor toward the sacramentarians. Hertford, on 
the other hand, as much as he dared, upheld the new 
doctrines, and supported the Protestant party. On re- 
ligous questions, the king gave predominance to neither 
side ; but, setting one against the other, was equally 
severe with both. 

This state of things endured for a time without any 
decisive blow being struck by his enemy against the 
powerful duke. But when Henry’s increasing infirmi- 
ties made it evident that his dissolution could not be 
far off, the immediate and total overthrow of the house 
of Howard was resolved upon by Hertford. As elder 
uncle of the young Prince Edward, then only in his 
tenth year, Hertford had secretly determined to be- 
come lord protector, and thereby enjoy the supreme 
power of the realm. He could rely upon the chief part 
of the council for support, but he well knew he should 
encounter formidable opposition from the Duke of 
Norfolk. Moreover, both the duke and his son had 
rashly menaced Hertford and his associates, declaring 
that the time for vengeance was at hand, and that 
they should shortly smart for their audacity. 








| Henry, whose affections had been artfully es- 
istranged from the Howards, lent a ready ear to the 
| charges brought against Norfolk and Surrey by the 
‘agency of Hertford, and without weighing the duke’s 


|long tried zeal and fidelity, and the many important 


And he delivered the warrant to Sir John Gage, by | hath Surrey uttered,” rejoined Seymour. “He hath sought! services he had rendered him, signed the articles of 
{to bring about a union ’twixt myself and his sister, the accusation brought against father and son, causing 


whom it was instantly torn in pieces. 


“ Begone !” exclaimed Henry, “ or I will not answer| Duchess of Richmond, in order that he may have more! them both to be suddenly’arrested and lodged in sepa- 
Begone! and {influence with the king’s highness.” 


how far my provocation may carry me. 


rate prisons in the Tower. 
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Arraigned in Guildhall before Lord Chancellor| hand, exclaimed: “This is well and kindly done, Sir|lose those who might best bave counselled him and 
Wriothesley, the Lord Mayor, and other commission-| John. You have come to bid me farewell!” * served him. But proceed, Sir Thomas. You have 
ers, the Earl of Surrey vehemently and eloquently de-| ‘* Would I were the bearer of the king’s grace to you,|spoken plainly enough of Lord Hertford’s designs. 
fended himself, denying the charges brought against|my lord!” rejoined Gage, in tones of deep emotion.|What are your own? What post do you count on 
him, and offering to fight his principal accuser, Sir|‘ But 1t isnot so. I am indeed come to bid you a last | filling ?” 

Richard Southwell, in his shirt. But his defense | adieu.” “T have as much ambition as my brother,” replied 
availed him nothing. As had been foreseen, he was| “Then, as my friend, worthy Sir John—and such you| Seymour, “ and, like him, am uncle to the king that shall 
found guilty of high treason, condemned to death and | have ever shown yourself, and never more than now—|be scon. You will easily perceive my drift, my lord, 
taken back to the Tower to await his execution. you will be glad to find that I am indifferent to my fate|when I tell you that my brother hates me, fears me, and 

But though the gallant Surrey was thus sentenced, | —Bay, Dot altogether indifferent, but resigned. have|would keep me down. He is to be eversthing—I 

more difficulty was experienced in bringing condemn-| philosophy enough to support me in this hour of trial | nothing.” 










































































atory matter against his father. Immured within a cell and am content to die.” “ Ha! is it so ?” eried Surrey. 

in the Beauchamp Tower,treated with great rigor, sub-| _“ You amaze me!” exclaimed the Constable. “I} “I say he fears me—-and with reason,” pursued Sey- 
jected to frequent private examinatiors, kept in entire| did not think you possessed such firmness of soul.” mour. ‘Let him take heed that I rob him not of the 
ignorance of the names of his accusers, and even of} “ Nor I,” added the muffled individual. dignity he covets. Iam Prince Edward’s favorite unele 


the eccusations brought against him, denied all access| _“ Who is it speaks?” Surrey demanded. “ Me-|—he loves me better than Hertford, and will be right 
to his son or communication with him—the duke at|'binks I know the voice. I feel as if an enemy stood be-| glad of the exchange of governors.” 


last succumbed, and a confession of guilt, under|fore me.” _ |. ‘Again I pray heaven to guard the young prince from 
promise of pardon, was extorted from him. ‘Your instinct has not deceived you, my Jord,” Sir|his guardians!” murmured Surrey. 
But this promise, solemnly given by Hertford, was John Gage observed in a low tone. “ Hertford hath the majority of the council with him; 
Py > 


ot intended to be kept. O —- ; | The muffled personage signed to Tombs to retire, and |Cranmer, St. John, Russell, Lisle, Tunstall, Sir An- 

rsa was to be es the » Oe ee oe as soon as the jailer cabanas and the door closed, he let |thony Brown Sir Anthony Denny—all save Wriothes- 

truction. Moved, perhaps, by some feelings of com- fall his cloak, ley and my brother, Sir William Herbert. They 7 

passion for his old favorite, and still mere by the “ You here, Sir Thomas Seymour !” the earl exclaim-|with me. Could I but reckon on his grace of Norfolk 

duke’s humble submi:sion, Henry hesitated to sign his ed, in oe — “ _~ not —- ot ee we and on you, I should consider the success of my plan as 
ath-warrant. But wi : pannel eu he .|tices and those of your brother, the Karl of Hertford, certain.’ 

peers him to the -athg = agp Pw a have accomplished my destruction, but you must needs} “ You have made no overtures of this nature to my fa- 

upon the duke’s houses, and confiscate his treasures. |°°™¢ © triumph over me? It is well for you that your|ther, sir ?” cried Surrey, eagerly. 

Norfolk, however, contrived to baulk his enemies of | ™4lice failed not in its object. Had I lived, you and| “ Not as yet,” Seymour replied. “But I cannot 

the spoil they anticipated. Well aware that Hertford | °°" brother should both have rued the ill counsels ye|dcubt his grace’s concurrence.” 

and his associates counted upon dividing his large pos- | 44¥¢ given the king.” “You do not know my father, or you would not dare 

sessions ame-ng them, he petitioned the king that the] “ Let not your anger be roused against him, my lord,” |assert so much,” rejoined Surrey. “ He would reject 

estates might be eettled upon Prince Edward; and — oe “but part, if you can, at peace ies a it. He would not 
e€ request appeared so reasonab at i . : , 

was Comedtenty granted, — eS “ Fain would I do so, Sir John,” cried Surrey. “ But} ‘1 see no degradation in the terms,” said Seymour. 

still in jeopardy, dependent upon the will of a fickle|'¢t him not trouble me further.” “ Toffer you life, all the honors you have forfeited and 

tyrant, who might at any moment surrender him to], “ You mistake my errand altegether, my Jord,’ said jall the estates you have lost, and ask only in return your 
the enemies who panted for his blood. > ne eye, * “<= not in a poe - ee ae —_ —" Have = 
4 ; wante 2 * . | triumph over a fallen foe. enmity I have ever felt|no love left for ife, Lor urre ave your puises 

, eneee ae, Sam _—_ ag Bad eg scab toward you isatanend. But I have something to say |ceased to beat with their Gnamer sailen? Are your ears 

whese fate had been sealed. and vieit him in his pet which it concerns you to hear. Leave us for a while, [/deaf to the trumpet-blast of fame? Mave your own 

ails the Bawver Sewer en the ciskt unectan atl Sir John.” chivalrous deeds faded from your memory? Have yon 

Me emeention a “ Nothing ha:h interest with me now,” said Surrey; |forgotten the day when, at the jousts given by the Grand 

ina messew echenaules stone chumiien. ented eal “yet go, my true friend. But let me see you once |\uxe of Tuscany, at Florence, you sustained the beaut 

groined, and having walls of immense thickness|* <4 . of tho indy of your love, the Sule Goreidine. aguinet ot 
piercedwith deep culie Vill ene ein Doubt it not,” returned the Constable. And he|comers, and remained victorious ? Have you had your fill 
grated on the outside—sat the wnitette ey closed the door as he quitted the cell. of knightly worship and military renown? You are a wi- 
nobleman. An iron cresset lamp diml illumined an “« My lord,” said Seymour, “I have been your foe but|dower, and may, without presumption, aspire to the hand 
cell. A book lay upon the rude a atte: thie as I just now told you, my enmity is past. Nay, if you jof the Princess Mary. Ha!—have I touched you, my lord? 
which the earl was seated; but though his e ee anainp will let me, I will prove your friend.” But I will goon. Have courtly revels lost attraction for 
ed to dwell upon the Saneh tile thoughts yteee ol The I desire to die in charity with all men,” replied |him who was once their chief ornament? Have the 
away. Petrarch for the first time failed to fix his at-|-U""eY> Stavely: “ and I freely forgive you the wrong|Muses ceased to charm you? I should judge not, when 
tention. The young carl was prepared to meet his |" have done me. But for friendship between us—/|I see how you have been recently employed.” 

fate. But with such brilliant prospects before him never! The word accords ill with the names of Howard| “Oh! no! no!” exclaimed Surrey. ‘Life has lost 

5 with ench keen relish of life and all its esjovments av and Seymuur.”’ none ef its attractions in my sight. Glory and fame are 
he possessed, with so much to bind him = oe oneal... Yet it might perhaps be better for both if it exist-|dear as ever to me.” 
—it was hard to perish in the flower of his age ed,” rejoined Sir Thomas. “Hear me, my lord. Will) “Then live! live! and win yet more fame and glory,” 

Gerrey was then but seven-and-twent 1 - nln not account me a friend if I rescue you from the |cried Seymour, with something of triumph, thinking he 

“he might, if duaned. have sentall hic ,, ae A. “he doom that awaits you to-morrow ?” had vanquished the earl’s scruples. 
he ever attained he was’ distir nish e ab sages his “TI would not accept life at your hands, or at those of| ‘“ Well as I love life,” said Surrey, “ [love my repu- 
compeers for abies phew an s all M8} any Seymour,” returned Surrey, proudly. ‘‘ Nor would |tation better, anu will not tarnish it by any unworthy act. 
and wit.. After ; reatiy distin viel ata ten. if in the [ ask grace from the king himself—far iess scek the in-|I reject your offer, Sir Thomas.” 
ant eich ad 1844. he oe je lie in the tercession of ove of his minions. Be assured I will make| “ Your biood be upon your own bead, then,” rejoined 
general in the expedition against B hee . Bayern no submission to him.” Seymour, sternly. “ Your scruples are fantastical and ab- 
chevalier of the P hool of Vavard ges. ca ae “The duke, your father, has not been so unyielding,” |surd. But we cculd look only for frenzy in a poet,” he 
aisciple of Rick ie wt be , sear unwort J said Seymour. “He hath humbly sued for mercy from |added, with scorn. 
to his graces of mind peer 4 pret = aa equall the king, and, as a means of moving his highness’scom-| “ You taunt an unarmed man, Sir Thomas,” eried Sur- 
bler or more intellectual price.“ Ss % NO-| passion, hath settled his estates upon Prince Edward.” |rey, with flashing eyes, “and ‘tis a craven act. Had I 
Gould sowbere be found an Surrey’s|_“ Whereby he has robbed you and your insatiate bro-|been free, you dared not for your life have said so much. 
ie hin ceiihens G ‘dkal _ |ther of your anticipated prey,” rejoined the earl.|/You have come at this final hour, like an evil spirit to 
ode phi rye * aul na 1 he had appeared in “ Therein he did wisely. Would he had ‘not abased|tempt me to wrong and dishonor—but you have failed. 
black silk whe a Q rene . ted with cloth of silver, | himself by unworthy submission !” Now mark my words, for I feel they are prophetic. You 
cieces a an te wd : ne i - cassock, lined with} “ Nay, my lord, his submission was wise, for though |and your brother have brought me to the scaffold—but 
poe es os bth sa ble; and he wore the|a pardon hath not followed it—as no doubt his grace ex-|my blood shall fly to heaven for vengeance. Your am- 
whisken, “- Peni with the exception of the cassock | peeted—it will gain him time; and time, just now, is |bitious schemes shall come to naught. You shall have 
——— ing upon astool—and meant to die|safety. The king cannot last Jong. A week, Doctor |power only to lose it. The seeds of dissension and 

Cialis Poteniih 0 Sica ..., | Butts declares, may see him out. ‘Ten days is the ut-|strife are already sown between you, and shall quickly 
which was ‘ay > raat o up acopy of Virgil, | most he can live.” grow and ripen. You shail plot against one another, 
with witha pe stele ’ tanre, and, bemg provided “ You forget the statute that prohibits the foretelling |and destroy one another. His hand shall sign your 
pec — _ %, ’ he resolutely to work to/of the king’s death, on penalty of death,” replied Sur-|death-warrant, but your dying curse shall alight upon his 
this task aon tire Ae sate neid. He was occupied in | rey. ‘But no matter. Iam not likely to betray you.|head, and the fratricide shall perish on the same scaffold 
i oa —— hye ‘ — of a bolt on the outside | His majesty will out-last me, at any rate,” he added,|as yourself. Think on my words, Sir Thomas, when, like 
od Meme’ — _ a ey grated in the lock, | with a bitter smile. me, you ure a prisoner in the Tower.” 
athe con ent a jailer, carrying a light, enter- _“ Tf you will be ruled by me, my lord, you shall sur-| ‘lush! I have no fear,” replied Seymour, scarcely 

“Bring you the ghostly father I h vive him many a year. I cannot offer you a pardon, but |able to repress his uncasiness. “‘ "lis a pity you will not 

> hear my shrift Meer Tomb - h ave asked for to} I can do that which will serve you as well. I can stay live to witness my nephew’s coronation. You might 

“The priest is ir cee bs ? the earl demanded. your execution. I can put it off from day to day, till|have written an ode thereon.” 
plied. “Tie Const i fth ed, my lord,” Tombs re-| what we look for shall happeo—and so you shall escape} ‘‘I will write your epitaph instead, sir,” rejoined Sur- 
another with him stable of the Tower is without, and| the block.” rey, “and leave it with the headsmaan.” 

“What other ?” cried Su — . ‘But wherefore do you seek to saveme ?” demanded| At this moment the door of the cell was opened, and 
“Ts it the duke. iny father nny & a ag. “e his feet. Surrey. “Till this moment I have deemed that my de- /Sir John Gage stepped in. 

“No, my | ria’ - Soeame than ay » man '—quick "| struction was your aim. Why, at the last moment, do) “The ghostly father is without, my lord,” he said, 
swered Tombs: « bet aces al Puy ndibe hie, be,” an-| you thus hinder the fulfillment of your own work ?” addressing Surrey. “ But you look rufled. Nothing 
i Gert len te " a } it Is not his grace of)” “ Listen to me, my lord, and you shall learn. Dissi-|I trust has occurred to chafe you 7” 
champ Power teers es am BOUE eons the Beau- mulation would be idle now, and I shall not attempt it.| “Ask Sir Thomas Seymour,” the earl rejoined. “He 

p to al ; bonqueres Sm ome et he council. My brother Hertford, compassed your father’s destruc-| will tell you as much or as lictle as he thinks fit. For 
ae we s were uttered, Sir John Gage passed | tion and your own, because he saw in you, opponents | myself, 1 have done with all worldly matters, and 
hin me ’ Be doorway, and in so doing had to stoop| dangerous to his schemes of future greatness. He will have time only +o think of my sins, and ask forgiveness 

etty head. He was followed by another tall per-|b- guardian to Prince Edward. and would be lord pro-| for them.” , 

Sed to has — in a long black mantle, and so re | tector of the realm—ki g in all but name.” | After a brief pause, he added, in a voice of deep 
ooh 4 a is — could not be distinguished.| “I know how highly bis ambition soars,” exclaimed | emotion : 

saa oo er, heeded not the latter, but, advance-| Surrey. “ Heaven shield Prince Edward, and guardbim) “ One commission I will charge you with, good Sir 
gs the Constable, and, warmly grasping his from his guardians! In losing me and my father, he will| John, and I well know you will not neglect it. Since 
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my imprisonment in the Tower I have not seen my 

little boy, and I shall never see him more. Kiss him 

for me, and give him my last blessing. Tell him I 

died without reproach and with unspotted honor. | 

Poor orphan child! Early bereft of a mother’s ten-| 

derness, thou wilt be robbed of a father’s love, by 

a yet more cruel stroke of fate! But something tells 

me thou shalt regain the title and dignity I have lost. 

Fare you well for ever, good Sir John,” he continued 

embracing him. “I have nothing but those poor books | 

to give you. If you care to have them,I pray you 
keep them in remembrance of your friend Henry 

Howard.” 

“T shall dearly prize the gift, my lord,” replied 
Sir John, much moved, and fearful of unmanning him- 
self—* farewell !” : 

Meanwhile Seymour had resumed his cloak. Not 
a word more passed between him and Surrey; but 
they eyed each other sterrly, as Sir Thomas quitted 
the cell. 

Soon afterward the priest was ushered in by Tombs, 
and remained for more than an hour with the earl. 

On the next day the chivalrous Surrey was decapi- 
tated on Tower Hill. His constancy remained un- 
shaken to the last. Greeting the executioner with a 
smile, he laid his graceful head upon the block amid 
the tears and lamentation of the beholders. 

CHAPTER VI. 

HOW THE KING, FINDING HIS END APPROACH, TOOK A 
LAST LEAVE OF THE PRINCESS MARY AND ELIZABETH 
AND OF THE PRINCE EDWARD: AND OF THE COUNCIL 
HE GAVE THEM. 

Surrey was gone, but his destroyer yet lingered on 


On the left of the king stood the Earlof Hertford,|present. Others there were beside—namely, Tunstall, 
bearing the wand of office as great chamberlain. The| Bishop of Durham,and the king’s confessor,the Bishop 
pearled collar of the Garter with the George attached |of Rochester. But there was yet another, greater 
to it encircled his neck, and the gold band of the or-|than all—Thomas~ “vanmer, Archbishop of Can- 
der was worn below his knee. He was magnificently terbury. ee - 1a 
apparelled in a doublet of white satin, embroidered ail| _Clothed in his full ecclesiastical vestments of stole, 
over with pearls of damask gold, with sleeves of the|chimere and rochette, the primate stood on the right 
same stuff, formed down with threads of Venice silver.|Of the king. His manner was grave and dignified; 
Over this he wore a cassock of blue velvet, embroid- | his looks stern and full of thougtt, and a long grey 
e-ed with gold aid furred. Though not so strikingly beard added to the reverend expression of his counte- 
handsome as_ his younger brother, SirThomas Sey-/| ance. Cranmer’s features were hard, but yet not 
mour, the Earl of Hertford was yet a very noble-look-| wholly destitute of kindliness. Ie seemed profoundly 
ing personage, with a fine cast of countenance, a tall impressed—almost weighed down by the gravity of 
stately figure, and a commanding deportment. His the occasion. . , 
eyes were dark und penetrating, but a slight contrac-|_ Indeed, notwithstanding the splendor that marked 
tion of the brows gave a somewhat sinister effect to|it, the assemblage had a mournful and a solemn char- 
his glances. His forehead was high and bald, his|acter. Not a word was spoken save in a whisper; 
features regular and weil shaped, the distinguishing each countenance wore a sad and sombre expression. 
expression of the face being gravity, tinetured by All felt, though none cared to acknowiedge it, that, 
melanoholy. He had none of the boldness of look and|in all likelihood, it was the last occasion on which 
manner that characterized his brother, but more cau-| they should be thus brought together during the 
tion and perhaps subtlecy. His complexion was pale, king’s life. Few among them would have retarded 
and his beard somewhat thin. Hertford’s career had Henry’s departure to his last home, had it been in 
been one of uniterrupted success. On Henry’s mar their power to do so; some, indeed, would have ac 
riage with his sister, Jane Seymour, he was created calerated the event; and yet, to judge by their facca, 
Viscount Beauchamp. Sent ambassador to Paris in|all were full of sorrow, as if about to sustain a deep 
1540, in the f lowing year he received the order of ;8" 1 irreparable loss, _ Hs : , 
the Garter, In 1542 he was appointed lord great For a few minutes it seemed as if the king himself 
chamberlain of England for life. Two years later, in| were overpowered by the general semblance of grief. 
the war with Scotland, he accompanied the Duke of | At length he roused himself, glanced with moistened 
Norfolk to that kingdom with the title of Lieutenant-|eyes around the assemblage, and pressed Cranmer’s 
General of the North, and WwW hen Henry proceeded to hand kindly. He next called for a cup of wine, and, 
the siege of Boulogne, he was named one of the four| fortified by the dranght, seemed to shake off his weak- 


. ° . Y » > oT “EP:SSce * rj ” > sal 2 
earth. “iy this time, however, the king’s malady had councillors intrusted with the care of the realm. Only | ess.“ Let the princesses come in,” ue said to Hert 


made such progress that Doctor Butts confidentially 
informed the Earl of Hertford an] some others of the 
council, that his majesty had little more than a week 
to live; but that possibly his existence might be ter- 
minated at an earlier period. Henry could not be un- 


4 ” 
a few months ago he had been made Earl of Hertford, | ford; “I am ready to-receive them. 
But high as he had risen, the aspiring noble looked to Making a profound obeisance, the earl moved to- 
rise much higher, His dreams of ambition seemed ward the bottom of the chamber, and the arras scr en- 
about to be fulfilled. Supreme power was almost in }!9& the door in this quarter being drawn aside at his 
his grasp. His enemies were removed or crushed. approach by the gentlemen ushers in attendance, he 


: A ; ee & i Bite Bie oi stod Nor.| disappeared, but returned the next moment leadin 
conscious of his danger, though he spoke not of it, and Surrey had lost his head—a like doom awaited Nor | ’ & 


no one—not even his physician, or his canfessor, the 
Bishop of Rochester—dared to inforn him of his ap- 


olk. © Soon— very soon—must the day come when|the Princess Mary by the hand, while the Princess 
Henry would be called to his account. “Then the boy | Elizabeth was conducted into the chamber in like 


ea bl —_ . Thea Inces 
proaching dissolution. He heard mass daily in his|Edward would mount the throne—but he, his uncle, | manner by Sir Thomas oe , pte a a 
chamber, and received other rites, whieh led to the}bis guardian, would rule in his name. What more the| Were ER tS WENO SUORNEE a See 


supposition that he was about to be reconciled at the 


. ’ 1 7 sytford « « r »opher 
Earl dreamed of may appear when we have occasion | Countess of Hertford and Lady Herbert. 


; : a samen : ary looked very grave, and seemed to have some 
last moment, to the see of Rome. This opinion was tosound the inmost recesses of his breast. Mary looked very g é 





strengthened when Gardner and Wriothesley were 
again sent for and restored to favor. Thus things con- 
tinued until Sir John Gage, seeing that all shrank from 
the perilous task of acquainting the dying monarch 


: err _| difficulty in controlling her emotion, as her quivering 
An important actor in this scene, and who secretly lip betokened, Elizabeth had evidently been weeping, 
nourished ambitious designs scarcely less daring than for tears were still in her eyes. Both’ were richly at- 
those of Hertford, was John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, Sadie tah, tis elim ete od pcaid at Gee 
son of that Edmond Dudley, whose death upon the : 


: > ae ie TRE . . about her dress—perhaps, because she needed it most 
with his true condition, boldly inquired if he had no|scaffold inaugurated Henry’s accession to the throne. a she. ethan P Mar ay head-gear, of the angular 

e * ¢ ° : . . % “ee é or. ahi ‘ pad -ge. : 
desire to see Prince Edward and the Princesses Mary|This scheming and far-seeing noble had early distin- y «gee 


and Elizabeth. 

“To take leave of them! Is that what you mean ? 
—ha !” roared Henry, who had just recovered from a 
paroxysm of anguish. “Speak out man !” 

“Tt is,” replied the Constable firmly. “ Forgive me 
sire, if I offend. I but discharge my duty.” 

There was a terrible silence, during which no one 
could say what might ensue. No explosion of rage 
however followed. On the contrary, the king said in 
a milder tone, “ Thou art a faithful servant, Sir John, 
and I honor thy courage. The interview must not be 
delayed. Let my children be brought to me _to- 
morrow.” 

“I rejoice to hear your majesty say so,” replied 
Gage. “Iwill myself set out at once for Hampton 
Court, and bring his highness, Prince Edward, and the 
Princess Elizabeth to the palace.” 

“1 will go with you, Sir John,” said Sir Thomas 
Seymour. 

‘And with your Majesty’s permission, I will repair 
to Greenwich, and advise the Princess Mary of your 
commands,” said Sir John Blagge. “Iam assured she 
will hasten to obey them.” 

“Tam much beholden to you, sirs,” replied the 
k'ng. “If Heaven should grant me so much life, I 
look to see all three to-morrow. Let the whole of the 
council attend at the sametime. Give me a draught 
of wine—and quickly, knave,” he added to a cup- 
bearer near him. “I feel exceedingly faint.” 

“ Saints grant that to-morrow be not too late—his 
looks alarm me,” observed the Constable of the Tower, 
as he withdrew with Seymour and Blagge. 

Contrary to expectation, Henry was somewhat bet- 
ter the next day. He had slept a little during the 
night, having obtained some slight respite from the ex- 
cruciating tortures he endured. Resolving to main- 
tain his.regal state and dignity to the last, he gave 
orders that as much ceremony should be observed at 
this parting interview with his children, as if it had 
been a grand reception. Causing the cumbrous chair, 

which he now rarely quitted, to be placed beneath a 
cloth of state, embroidered with the arms of England, 
he sat in it propped up with velvet pillows, and wrapped 
in a long gown of white tylsent, flowered with gold, 
and lined and bordered with fur, and having wide 
sleeves. His head was covered with the embroidered 
black silk skull-cap, which he now customarily wore. 
On the opposite side of the chamber, ina chair of 
state, but not under a canopy, sat Queen Catherine, 
surrounded by Viscountess Lisle, Lady Tyrwhitt and 
other ladies, 


. . > : : ea an 1en in vogue, was of rich goldsmith’s work, 
guished himself by his bravery in the war with France, see ne ie oe nt Met weet an by a long 
and obtained the honor of knighthood besides regain- . ye ae hee ; He 
: : : . “ couvrechief of satan worked with gold. er stoma- 
ing his forfeited rights. Attached both to Wolsey and cher was fastened by two brooches of agates set with 
Cromwell, he rose by their aid, and being appointed emeralds, from the lower of which a large orient pearl 
governor of Boulogne, which he successfully defended depended. Her slender waist was encima by a gir- 
- em “ angen he wes elevated to the dignity of dle of goldsmith’s work, with a rosiry of rubies, hay- 
iscount Lisle, and made high admiral of England. |. tlnad? hantn enh henainn down to front, Mat 
He was, moreover, enriched by the lavish sovereign, |S *74"5 Knots, and hanging own in Ap 
Scns Gunster ity Heol nen. le -lavis! S| dress was of gold, bawdkin, and, fitting tight to the 
whose favor he had won, by large possessions wrested body, betrayed her extreme thinness, and gave her a 
from the church, which were afterward thought to ee a a te : Cm deem: meee 
ile dawn & came ence him. Well and acliteeet rigid look. Her dark auburn locks (for we care 
a curse ) 2 dad anc f rer ‘ are comi 
ee Lisle was a lead dissembler, and though |"t call them red) were gathered becomingly 
pn t thi wnted e } Sith atees hin 8 ,{enough beneath her head gear. Mary had few charms 
ee ee oe mesa sage? Mies openly sand person. She was thin to meagreness, and her fea- 
not developed until long afterward, he allowed no hint|> ! nines Lev were inteliioen 
f his desions anne then t tures possessed Little beauty; but they were intelligent 
2 Ppl pe to eccape Rims, Dat was comtent Ser the in expression. ‘lo compensate, however, for these de- 
soe Hy pr ° = paso ~ 8 oe eee fects, she had dignity of manner, and much grace; 
1oped in the end to eclipse. As a means toward that |. ree fe ee ee RE azzie 
object, he looked towards Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord and there were some—and not a few—who, dazzled 
el alee : sig’ ay sxe by her high rank, held her very blemishes to be 
Lisle was now in his forty-fifth year. His large and on . 
strongly-marked features evinced sagacity, shrewdness Mary was more than double the age of her sister, 
and determination. His beard was SRY, and his being thirty-two, while Etizabeth was only just thir- 
short moustache disclosed a singularly firm-set mouth. seen. The younger princess, however, was & very 
His figure was tall, and his deportment martial, but his mac a ae P cy mates ond toltulhy 
vé well grown girl, quite as tall as her sister, and intinit 
manner had none of the roughness of the camp about ely more attractive in personal appearance. Eli: a 
it. He could play equally well the part of soltier or beth’s charms. indeed, were almost precocious. Few 
of courtier. Compared with Hertford, he was soberly who beheld her would have deemed her so young as 
attired, his habiliments being of dark velvet, destitute she was in reality, but would have give her a year or 
of amtecidery, though his cassock was richly furred. two in advance. She had a finely formed figure, 
ren — yore me George aud collar, and the lesser en- already well developed, a complexion of dazz'ing 
OOen the wr tied er bl bl whiteness, bright golden locks of great abundance, 
a ie : coy part ‘ —n te — charming features, her eyes blue and tender, and teeth 
with a long silvery beard descending almost, to his like pearls. Her hands were of remarkable beauty, 
girdle. This was Lord Russell, privy seal. The old with taper fingers and rosy nails, Her profuse locks 
peer bore his a well, having a hile look and #! were confined by a band of gold and a net of gold 
stout frame. Like Hertford and Lisle, he was a knight wire, scarcely distinguishable from the bright tresses 
oe of the Garter, and decorated with the "| it had restrained; a long white satin couvrechief fell 
signia of the order. Besides those already mentioned, behind her neck, and a dress of black taffeta displayed 
there were several others grouped around the king, her figure to alvantage, and at the same time set off 
whom it will not be needful individually to describe. ihe Soo Whitences skin. 
Among them was the Lord St. John, great master;|~ 4. Mary approached the king, Cranmer slowly ad- 
Sir Antheny Brown, master of the horse; Sir William vanced to meet her, thus addressing her, in a voice of 
Paget, chief may, Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice | much solemnity: “Right high, and right noble, and 
chamberlain; Sir Phomas Cheney, treasurer; Sir An- right excellent princess, the king, your august father, 
thony Denny and Sir W illiam Herbert, chief gentle- feeling that it may please Almighiy God to call him 
men of the privy chamber; Sir Richard Rich, Sir John hence suddenly, has sent for you, and the right noble 
Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Richard Southwell, and princess your sister, to give you wholesove counsel, 
—— shining in rich habiliments, and making a to bestow onhis blessing you,and to take, it may be”— 
pees ee. ‘ here the archbishop’s voice slightly faltered)— 
The Lord Chanceller Wriothesly and Gardner were Rhone Heaven grant it may be otherwise !—a last 
likewise there, but held themselves apart from Hert- 


Pair of you both. 
ford. But Gardner was not the only ecclesiastic leave of J [To be continued in our next.]} 
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Serenade. . 
By Ro 


Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast; 
White-limbed lady, lay at rest; 

Near thy casement, shrill of cry; 
Broods the owl with luminous eye. 


Midnight comes; all fair things sleep, 
While all dark things vigil keep; 
Round thy sleep thy scented bower 
Foldeth like a lily-flower. 


All so still around thee lies, 

Peace in thy breast, sleep on thine eyes ! 
All without is dark as death, 

And thy lover wakeneth. 


Underneath thy bower I pace, 
Star-dew sparkling on my face; 
All around me, swift of sight, 
Move the creatures of the nights 


Hark, the great owl cries again, 
With an echo in the brain, 

And the dark Earth in her sleep. 
Stirs and trembles, breathing deep. 


™ UCHANAN. 


Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
Fold thy hands and take thy rest; 

All the night, till morning break. 

Spirits walk and lovers wake ! 





[From the Argosy.) 


STEPHANIE. 


The villagers called it the little shop, and so they had 
called it from the first morning Keturah Bright opened 
its shutters. That was many years before the time of 
my story, for when the place was opened Keturah was a 
middle-aged woman, and when it was closed she had 
been dead some time; and she lived fully the number of 
years allotted to mankind. Before her death a great 
change had taken place in the small household behind 
the tiny dark room where the counter stood, and where 
the darning-needles and the Berlin wool were piled, one 
on top of the other, on the numerous shelves. Up to 
six — before she died, the old woman had lived en- 
tirely alone. But one morning a customer going in 
early to make a purchase, found her sitting in her usual 
place behind the counter, with a companion, and this 
vompanion was a child; which was rather surprising, 
since it was not known that she had any relatives, and 
she had never appeared fond of children. She was 
“ close-mouthed,” as they called it; seldom talking about 
her own affairs, and frequently disposing of questioners 
with some sharpness; but her visitor’s curiosity was so 
great upon this occasion that, despite the remembrance 
of previous rebuffs, it overpowered her prudence. 

“Why, missus!” she exclaimed with good-natured 
bluntness, “ who’d ha’ thought it ?” 

“ Ay,” was Keturah’s unflinching reply. 
would ?” 

The customer set her basket on the counter, and 
stared atthe child with an honest expression of interest, 
which settled at last into as honest an expression of ad- 
miration; for it was a pretty child, with a wondrously 
fair little face, and curling soft light hair. 

“Heart alive!” she said next. ‘ She’s a pretty ‘un! 
There’s no favor o’ you about her, Missus. There can- 
not be mucly kin betwixt you.” 

Then Keturab, rising from her seat, rested her two 
knotty, hard-worked oid hands on the counter directly 
opposite the questioner, and faced her with a stolid de- 
fiance. 

“ Do you want anything ?” she said. 

“ Ay, to be sure,” good-temperedly ignoring the impli- 
ed sarcasm. ‘I came in for some buttons for our Mar- 
fers but seein’ the child there drove it clean out o’ my 

1 Ta 

The old woman brought out the required articles in 
silence; in fact, she did not utter another word until 
the buttons had been wrapped in paper, and handed 
over tothe purchaser. Then, as her visitor was turning 
away in despair of gaining any further information, she 
samewhat startled her by calling her back. 

“Here!” she said. And the woman stopped, and 
looked round at her. 

“T suppose,” said Keturah,“ that if people ask you 
about the child, you'd like to be able to tell them some- 
thing ?” 

“Sure enough, if I knew it.” 

“ Very well,” said Keturah. “If any one asks you 
anything, you can tell them this much. She is the 
daughter of a son of mine who is no credit to me, and) 





“Who 


whether it had any foundation or not, remained a mys-| what they want. The children are ill, and Steenie 


tery to the last ; for after the little girl’s first appear-| 
ance behind the counter of the little shop, both father | 
and mother were lost to her. 

In the course of time, Steenie, as she was always 
called, became as much a Gowanham institution as the 


so to speak, taken in hand by popular consent. The 
Rector himself took a fancy to her ; and his daughter 
made a protegee of her; and gave her extra lessons two 
or three times a week. There was not much excite- 
ment in the life behind the little shop ; but whether 
her existence was bright or dull, the child Steenie, liv- 
ing over day by day, bore it cheerfully and simply, and 
was only different from other children in being so con- 
scientious, and self-possessed, and industrious, that she 
was quite like a little woman. 

When she was fourteen, Keturah died, and then Gow- 
anham found cause for astonishment again. She had made 
strict injunctions upon Steenie to hold to the little shop, 
and carry on its business just as it had been carried on 
in her life-time, It would be a means of independence 
for her, she said; she would have a home of her own, 
and a place in the world ; and as to being alone, there 
was no need of that—she could choose some elderly 
person to be companion and assistant in one. On hear- 
ing this, Gowanham was not only surprised, but rather 
scandalized. The idea of the child’s bearing upon her 
young shoulders such a weight of responsibility was not 
a pleasant one, and many of her friends demurred 
against it openly. But in her pretty, steadfast way 
Steenie held to her determination to submit to her dead 


of her became reconciled, and admired her more than 
ever. As to the choice of a companion, Steenie settied 
that for herself; when, about a fortnight after Keturah’s 
death, her friend, the Rector, called to see her. 

‘‘T have been thinking, Sir,” she said, after rising 
trom her chair to greet hin—a modest little figure in 
black, with a gentle way of moving—‘I have been 
thinking, Sir, that I should like to have old Tibby.” 

“Old Tibby!” said the Rector. ‘“ What for, my 
dear? Qh, to be sure!” suddenly recollecting him- 
self. “I had forgotten for the moment. You mean 


company.” 


simple anxiety. “Ihave been thinking so. You see, 
she doesn’t find the almshouse so easy to bear with, 
since the rheumatism came on, and it seems to me it 
would be best to ask some one tocome here, who really 
needs a home very much. Don’t you think so ?” 

“T think that you are a good, thoughtful little 


me very happy to be able to say so. 
see old Tibby about it myself.” 
of Steenie’s companion was settled satisfactorily to all 
parties. 


up into a tall one, and the girlish face became very 
pretty indeed. 


said the goed Rector to his wife, after one of his visits. 


a sensible little thing.” 

She was a sensible little thing. (Good sense and 
simple singleness of purpose were peculiar to her. 
There was not an atom of frivolity in her whole na- 
ture; and though she laughed and colored often over 
the blunt broad compliments of the honest country 
men and women, who made their purchases from her, 
her pleasure in their admiration was an innocent, 
healthy pleasure, and brought her no foolish flutter of 
gratified vanity. ; 

“ Are you never afraid,” said a young matron to 
her, “ that people will be rude to you, knowing that 
you are so much alone ?” 

“No,” answered Steenie. “Iam not afraid at all; 
and I believe it is because Iam not afraid that people 
do not think of being rude to me.” 

She was a cheerful little soul,too, She made her tiny 
dark rooms positively light. 

“It’s a sight to see her, mam,” old 'Tibby said to 
the Rector’s wife. “It’s a sight to see her sittin’ in 
the big wooden rockin’ chair when the shop’s closed, 
an’ readin’ out so grand and easy.” 

Steenie Bright became more and more of a favorite 





little shop itself. Being pretty and tractable, she was, | 


relative’s wishes; and even those who were fondest 


you would like to have her stay with you by way of 


“ Yes, Sir,” said Steenie, looking up at him with a 


woman, my dear,” said the Rector; ‘and it makes 
I will go and 
And so the matter 


The years went on, and Steenie’s little figure shot 


“ Dangerously pretty for a child exposed asshe is !” 


“ And yet, I cannot wish it was less pretty, for she is 


has such a nice way with children.” 

It was on some such occasion as this that Steenie 
first heard of and encountered Kenneth Dart. 
| She had gone up to the Rectory one dark Winter's 
\afternoon,and was standing before the fire warming her 
feet, her hands in her little black muff, while Mrs. 
Denham packed a basket of provisions, when suddenly 
\an idea seemed to occur to the good old lady. 

“Dear me, Steenie,” she exclaimed, “I forgot to 
mention the curate to you.” 

“If Mr. Denham is going to take one, 1 am very 

glad,” said Steenie. “I think he needs assistance.” 
“ Just what I have often remarked,” said Mrs. Den- 
ham. “He has been terribly overworked of late,and he 
has just met with the person he wants in Mr. Kenneth 
Dart, who was obliged to give up his former curacy 
on account of ill-health, brought on by some difficulty 
of climate in the village where he was situated— 
marshes, I think, my dear. There, Steenie, the basket 
is ready.” . 

It was very foggy and dark outside; and Steenie, 
with the basket on her arm, and her hands in her black 
muff, found the yellow dusk unpleasant enough after 
the bright parlor. But she stepped out into it bravely 
and walked down the grave-path briskly enough to 
set the young blood dancing in her veins, 

But reaching the gates, she was stopped by a little 
accident, As she passed through them some one turned 
the corner sharply, and not seeing her in the murki- 
ness, ran against her so suddenly that both muff and 
basket fell to the ground, and sundry small parcels were 
scattered at her feet. 

“ Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. ‘“ What a pity !” 

The gentleman—it was a gentleman—raised his hat 
with a hurried apology. Looking down he saw a slight 
figure in a gray cloak and hat, and a lovely, troubled face 
uplifted; looking up, Steenie, almost unconsciously, took 
in the outward appearance of a tall, cadaverous young 
man, with a pair of fine, dark eyes, at this momont 
touched with a faint expression of annoyance, and her 
recognition of this expression made her recollect her- 
self. 

“Tt does not matter much,” she said, in a pretty 
cheerful way, rescuing the packages. “It does not 
matter at all, it seems, because nothing is injured, and 
the bottle of wine is quite safe. Thank you,” as he 
handed her a little parcel. ‘‘ That isthe tea. Nothing 
has rolled away, I think.” 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I did not see you. I was 
wondering where I should find the rectory Perhaps 
you can tell me, if you will be so good.” 

“Yes,” Steenie answered. ‘ We are before the 
gates now. I have just left the house.” 

“Thank you,” and raising his hat again, he turned in 
through the gateway as Steenie went on. 

“I wonder,” she said, quickening her pace, and hold- 
ing something more firmly to the basket, “ if that is Mr. 
Kenneth Dart? Yes, it must be. How dreadfully ill 
he looks, and how tall and thin he is!” 

Rev. Kenneth Dart was a younger member of an old 
but broken-down and impoverished family. He had 
nothing but his own exertions to depend upon, and so 
far had been the reverse of fortunate. Life had gone 
against him, and he had made a great mistake. There 
had been half a dozen sons in the family to provide for, 
and each must bave some profession. ‘The Church had 
not been Kenneth’s choice, and his conscience stung 
him sharply when, after a struggle, he accepted it as his 
vocation. His soul was not in his work: but he was 
not brave enough to accept what his life had taught him 
to regard as a lower lot, or to labor and wait with pa- 
tience. So he took up the task, which should have 
thrilled him to his heart’s core with a sense of its divine 
purpose, and took it up coldly; though with an inward 
resolve to do it all honor, as far as a conscientious out- 
ward life would go. 

It so chanced that Steenie did not meet him at the 
rectory for several weeks after their accidental encoun- 
ter, but she heard him preach several times. And 
though he had forgotten her very existence as soon as 
he left her at the iron gates, the moment that he caught 
sight of her among his congregation Kenneth Dart knew 
her again—knew the girl’s face in an instant. It was 
not only that it was a fair, fresh face—it was a good face, 
a face with ameaning. There was purpose in it, truth 
vin it, brightness in it; it was the sort of face to en- 





her mother is his wife, and no credit to him, and [ amjat the rectory. She spent many of her spare moments |courage one to believe in the world, or at least to think 
going to try to make an honest woman of her, and her| there, particulary after Miss Denham married and went | leniently of it. Whatsoever the young hand found to 
name is Stephanie; but she is to be called Steenie, be-| away, leaving the old couple alone. In the eyes of do would be done with all its might. Not that Kenneth 


cause Stephanie is her mother’s name, and is no credit 
to anybody.” 


good Mrs. Denham, Steenie Bright became nearer per- 
fection every day of her life. As she grew older, she 
y oy & 


Dart saw all this; he was not, in those days, the man to 
follow such a train of thought. With him it was simply 


Of course there was no end to speculation as to the/ fell into the habit of relying upon her for advice and a matter of being attracted or repelled, and here he 


true state of affairs when this was noised abroad, but} 
no one ever knew the exact truth. Some said, indeed, | 


information, and assistance; for the girl possessed so 
much tact and clear good sense that she was quite in- 


that Keturah Bright, having been left a widow, with an | valuable in all charitable enterprises.” 


only son, had been so passionately attached to him that 


married a French girl of tarnished reputation, and,/ know if they are worth helping.” 


going from bad to worse, had, in the end, committed 
some crime, for which he had been transported for life. 


‘found himself attracted. : 
| He did not make any inquiries concerning her. In 
formation came to him without any effort to gain it. In 


, ched “Steenie, my dear,” the old lady would say, “I bis daily labors among the poorer people, he found a 
she bad spent her youth in hard labor for his sake, and | want you to visit those new-comers on the Common. certain influence at work which now and then surprised 
when he grew up he had been wild and reckless, had! They are in great distress, I hear, and I should like to him. There was some one person in Gowanham who 


Or, perhaps, it would be the Rector himself. 
“ Edward, I wish you would call at the Little Shop | 


was not only dear to these poor people, but dear to them 
in the truest sense of the word. There was some one 
who had been before him, and who had crept into hearts 


But how the story had floated to Gowanham, and/and ask Steenie to see the Dowes, and let me know jes were as sealed books to himself ~ who helped these 
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people, and who gave them cheery counsel and bright) And this was how Kenneth Dart discovered the 
words ; and there was not one of them but had affection identity of the influence he had found at work often 
and praise for her—and she was only a girl after all. enough after this, and chance seemed continually 
He found this out one miserable, foggy November |throwing him into Steenie Bright’s path. He could 
day when he was making some visits, and was in one of hardly go out without meeting the pretty, quiet, gray 
his bitterest and most dissatisfied moods. He was ill figure. He could certainly never go out without 
and wretched- he was often ill, and often wretched— hearing of it. 
and just on this particular evening his life seemed to| “She is very popular,” he once remarked, rather 
him to be at its worst. stiffly, to Mrs. Denham. The fact was, the girl seemed 
He had called at the cottage to find one child sick, |an actual reproach to him. 
the rest in an uproar, and the hard worked mother in a| Not long after this, the Little Shop had a visitor 
state of irritated despair; and after the first common-| who had never entered its doors before. One eve- 
places, he was sitting wondering miserably what to say|ning, just before closing time, Mr. Dart made his 
or do next, when the latch was lifted, and the sick boy|appearance, rather to Steenie’s surprise. He had 
gave a little ery of delight. something to say about some poor people who were a 
“I’m so glad!” he said, quite hysterically, poor child, | great trousle to him; and he remained talking. 
“I thought you weren’t going to come!” and Dart.| When at last he went away, Steenie found herself 
glancing round, rose from his seat at once, at sight of| feeling both bewildered and pained, though she scar- 
the bright face, and the slight figure clad in gray, like |cely knew why. She never spent five minutes with 
ome youthful pilgrim. the man without being vaguely conscious that he was 
{t seemed as if the whole state of affairs altered at| moody and dissatistied ; and this night she felt more 
ure. ‘The children ceased their bickerings, the boy’s|Sure of his unhappiness than ever; and she sat so long 
ale face quite glowed, and even the careworn mother |in silence on her low stool before the fire, that the old 
appeared to recover something of spirit. Steenie set} Woman asked what troubled her. 
her small basket on the table, and began to take some} “Trouble !” said Steenie, looking up a little. “I 
packages out. don’t know, exactly; or, perhaps—Well, yes, it is a 
“Mrs, Denham sent them,” she explained. “There |sort of trouble. I am puzzled, Tibby.” 
is some tea here too, and a bottle of wine for Joey./ She was pzzzled very frequently before long, and 
And Joey, here is the picture-book, the one about) it was always Kenneth Dart who puzzled her. He 
travelers. Children, who is going to put the kettle on | jegan to call at the Little Shop two or three times a 
for mother’s tea? She is so tired.” week, though his visits were necessarily brief, and 
Havirg emptied the basket, she knelt down by Joey’s| were by no means sentimental ones, Really, she was 
couch for a minute or so, turning over the leaves of the) not quite sure that he liked her as other people did. 
book and exclaining the pictures, talking in a low tone.| More than once she had fancied that he was only 
At last Kenneth heard the word “ patient,” aud saw the| coldly anxious about her, and was bent on analyzing 
boy color faintly. : ; __|her in his own way. 
“I tried to be,” he said. “ And I think I was until) One evening, on coming home through the dusk 
I thought you were net coming, and then my head ached|from a place where she had been unexpectedly 


so, and the rest were so noisy, and—and—” but Ken-| detained, she met with an adventure of which her in- 
neth lost the rest. She could not stay very long. She} comprehensible friend was the hero. 


was obliged to return to the rectory, she said. She had Hurrying down‘an unfrequented lane, feeling rather 
promised to take tea with Mrs. Denham, and it was} ool and very anxious to get home, she was checked 
late already ; so, with a few more words to Joey, she by finding an obstacle in her path. Her heart began 
took the empty basket, and was going out, when the|;5 peat ina frightened fashion. It was a strange ob- 
clergyman spoke to her, leaving his seat. stacks te be lying across the pavement ! . 

“ Lam going to the rectory myself,” he said, a trifle) “«¢ ome man has fallen.” she said to herself. Bend- 
awkwardly, “MayTI have the pleasure of carrying) ing over the prostrate figure to look into its face, she 
this?” And he held out his hand for the basket. oculh ust. eens aink aie. ‘ 

She let him take it, and they walked out into the fog) «Tt is Mr. Dart !” she exclaimed, in a terrified voice 
together, she wondering a little why he looked so un-|« O), poor fellow, how ill he looks.” 
happy. They said very little to each o.her, She was} And so it was Kenneth Dart; who having been 
never talkative, snd he was in a silent mood this even- wretchedly ill all day, had at last. broken down, in 
ing. Simple-minded, steadfast Steenie Bright was) pice of himself and fainted in trying to reach his 
sharpening his sting of conscience again, and making lodgings. 4 
him more dissatistied with himself than eve  [t was! Steenie knelt upon the ground and lifted his head 
80 plain that her heart was in the work of her hands. upon her lap. It ws useless to call for help, and if 

ia — like this sort of thing!” h broke out) she left him he might die before she could bring any 
at length. “wt : . i 

Steenie looked up quickly, a troubled wonder in her nl —_ Rag adage yo Ba Bi crore 
limpid gray eyes. It was a singular speech for a man | peyiye putting her lips close to his ear spoke to him. 
in his position to make; and it was made so abruptly and| «My. Dart!” she said. “Mr. Dart, do you hear 
in so strange a tone. She had wondered once or twice] pe 2” . 
before why be was so very unlike a minister. To her) She was tremulous with cold, but she managed to 
he looked very unlike one, with his tall, rather ele-|syeak ina clear voice, and its sound brought him back 
gant figure, his pale face, and that unsatisfied express-'+4 the world. He groaned faintly, and “when she re- 
ion in his dark eyes. It was, perhaps, a natural result! goubled her efforts to rouse him, he opened his eyes, 
of her simple training, that she should have her own | andl stnsted ot cadlan tn Gis Gk bee shadowy figure 
ideas of what was clerical and white face bending over him. 

“Like it?” she echoed; and then modifying her) Is—is this death ?” he exclaimed, fearfully 
sve of surrne, beens some quick iar sense fold) You faated" she amore, embling, and 

5D ad : fe , , *? 
making people happy. Atleast with grave eon |uN4 Sou ltng here To's Know how lng ii 
scientiousness, “happier than they would be if no- aaa Pe > ee ‘ 8 
sae Aw nchon — my or cut os o t d ' He tried ‘to raise himself, but fell back upon her 
never tired of it ” na yoursesy Bh & toss, anc’ are! arm, and lay there for a minute before he could utter 

“Tam often at a loss,” she answered, “and often , Pa ore te mnt wa wt” cho wll 
discouraged; but one cannot live one’s life through you, if you je nd ill mia a nai ” 

y ; i<c - > . . ’ ¢ . 
a one es “7 I “9 ae exactly tired. |" "«T cannot see you plainly,” he answered, at length; 
oT — db ie . or ete , “ but I think I know your voice. It is Miss Bright, is 
rue,” he returned, in gloomy abstraction. “It it not?” : 
is not.” “ ” — “e : ., 
He did not know yet who she was, and it had never baba, = een gt unt “iw ‘otemens 
: ” . not tell why. “Steenie, you know— 
occurred to him to find out. He strode on in almost)", : P ‘ 
entire silence until they reached their destination.|,, This was all they said to each other, until he felt 
There they found good Mrs. Denham awaiting them, himself strong enough to rise; and even then, 
and he was roused from his reverie by her warm Steenie, helping him to his feet, and seeing how weak 
greeting. The youthful figure, in its cloak of pilgrim|¢ 48, almost feared he would fall mn : 
gray, was as welcome here, it seemed, as in the cot | “You must lean on my shoulder,” she said. 
tages. “Don’t be afraid of letting your weight rest on me. 

“You have found your way back again, my dear|I am stronger than I look.” Y 
child,” she said. “How cold you are! Come to the| “But I cannot bear to try you this way,” broke out 
fire. Where did you pick her up, Mr. Dart ?” Kenneth, feeling terribly impatient at his own feeble- 

“TI met Miss—Miss—,” began Kenneth, and then|ness, and forgetting how sharp his nervous voice would 
suddenly awoke to the remembrance that he did not|sound. “ You had better leave me here, Miss Bright. 
know what to call her. Steenie, standing before the} Steenie looked up at him with both surprise and pain 
fire, drawing off her neat little gloves, turned to him|in her face, but she recovered herself an instant later. 
with one of her bright, unspoiled smiles, She was used to the irritability of people who were 

“Nobody has ever introduced us to each other,”| weak and unstrung. 
she said to Mrs. Denham. “ We forgot all about it.”| “I amsure I can take you home, if you will let me,” 

“And he has been here all these weeks without| she said. ‘ And I cannot leave you here in the cold.” 
knowing you? lL thought Beverybody ,knew our| So, submitting to her influence, as people always did, 
Steenie Bright, Mr, Dart,” he was fain to try once more, and exerted himself to the 
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utmost, even though he felt her trembling beneath his 
weight. He was not even able to make up to her for 
perseverance when he reached his lodgings, for then 
the light and warmth so overpowered him that he 
fainted again, and it was all Steenie and his landlady 
could do to get him to the sofa. Steenie was still near 
him when he recovered, and in his intense prostration 
he found a curious senso of comfort in the mere sight of 
her face. 

“You are very kind to me,” he said, weakly, but 
that was all he had strength to utter. 

She waited a little to see that he was really improv- 
ing, and then she settled his cushions with a light, prac- 
ticed hand, before leaving h'm. 

“You must try to go to sleep after Mrs. Rhys has 
given you a cup of tea,” she said. ‘ And now I will 
bid you good-night.” 

His languid eyes, upraising themselves because her 
face was so near, caught such a view of it as they had 
never had before ; and meeting his gaze, Steenie 
blushed innocently. On his part, he was merely recog- 
nizing what a very sweet and youthful face it was, and 
how pure and fresh it looked, under the shadow of the 
gray straw hat, 

It was quite natural that this episode should make 
them better friends than they had been before. They 
saw each other often, and when they met at the rectory, 
Kenneth fell into the habit of walking with her to her 
home. He liked to be with her; girl as she was, she 
sati-fied him, somehow. And Steenie herself often 
found the walks pleasant as a memory. But Kenneth 
did not satisfy her. From the first he had puzzled aud 
even pained her by his singularities; and as she began 
to know and:like him better, she found herself often 
hurt in an undefined way, He made spevches that 
startled her; he was occasionally saturni e and gloomy. 
She grew thoughtful end silent. Old ‘libby noticed it; 
and noticed, too, the habit she contracted of sitting on 
her stool before the fire, holding puss on her lap, and 
looking grave and absent. 

It was nearly twelve months after the new curate’s 
coming to Gowanham, that Steenic, passing out ot the 
little shop one afternoon, encountered him striding 
rapidly down the street, hurried and breathless. 

“Don’t come near me!” he s.id. ‘ You have not 
heard? No; I ses you have not. The fever had bro- 
ken out in its most violent form in several houses al- 





most simultaneously. I have just come from a place 
where two children are dying, and the rest are sicken- 
ing with it. Iam glad I have met you in time to give 
you warning. You must not go near Lower Gowanham 
on any account, Miss Bright.” 

Steenie turned pale. In her childhood she remem- 
bered just such an epidemic sweeping over the place; 
and, young as she had been, she had never forgotten the 
horror of the time. 

“ But if 1 am wanted ?” she said. “ The poor people 
in Lower Gowanham are all my friends, you know.” 

“It would be sheer madness to go,” he said, and then 
ttopped short and looked at her as if a new thought had 
struck him. ‘I believe you would go,” he added, o 
trifle sharply, “if the greatest scoundrel in the place 
called for you.” 

‘ If Lcould do him any good I would go,” she said. 
“Tell me what it will be best for me to do now.” 

“You must do nothing,” was his reply; “ except try 
to escape the contagion. ‘That is the on'y thing that 
your friends ought to allow you to do, apart from pre- 
paring assistance in the shape of clothes aud nourishing 
food. Are you on your way to tlie rectory ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you may put together whatever you think will 
be useful, and when I have changed my clothes I wil 
come to the house.” 

Steenie reached the rectory just in time to intercept 
Mrs. Denham, who, hearing of the commotion, was on 
the point of going out to make inquiries. 

“ You must not go, Mrs. Denham,” she said. “It is 
the fever.” And though she spoke with great calmness, 
there was a ceep anxicty in her resolute young face. 

Kenneth Dart came in the course of half au hour and 
found two baskets prepared instead of one, good old Mrs. 
Denham in tears, and Steenie still dressed. 

“You are surely nut thinking of goirg among those 
people yourselt,” he said, excitedly, when she took one 
of the baskets from the table, evidently with the iuten- 
tion of accompanying him. ; 

“You are going,” she answered, “and it will be ro 
worse for me than it is for you.” 

“You are 2 woman—I am a man. You have no right 
to expose yourself. There is no need ———” : 

She stopped him. ‘There must be need if there is 
danger—the greater the danger the greater the necd. 
If you please, Mrs. Denham,” turving to her friend, 
« will you tell him you think I am doing right? 

Rector’s wife as she was, the old lady had her weak 
nesses, and surely the most natural of them was her 
love for pretty Steenie Bright. 

“ My dear‘” she said, tearfully, “ you could not do 











wrong if you tried; but I eanvot help thinking—I really 
cannot help thinking, uty love——-” And she quite 
broke down in the excess of her motherly fear. 


( obe continued in our next), 
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The Summary of the Week. 


Parliament was prorogued on August 7th by a message from 
the Queen, which was read by Royal Commission. Her Majesty 
thanks both Houses for voting the annual grant asked for Prince 
Leopold, and states emphatically, that the relations with all For- 
eign Rowers are friendly. 
She explains that England is represented in the Brussels Oon- 
ference, but has stipulated that there shall be no change in the 
recognized rules of international Jaw, and that no restrictions 
shall be placed upon the conduct of naval operations; and re- 
serves the right to accept or reject the recommendations of the 
f The ge further says : 
“Negotiations have been undertaken for the renewal of the re- 
ciprocity treaty formerly existing between Canada and the Uni- 
ted States. The negotiations, commenced by the desire and in 
the interest of Canada, have been temporarily led by the 
adjoarnment of the American Senate. They will be revived 
soon, and I hope will lead to an increase of « ommercial inter- 
course between the two countries. 
“I deeply lament the condition of Spain, and while earnestly 
desiring the restoration of peace and order in that couatry, con- 
sider ron-interference as the most conducive thereto. 
“Atreaty has been concluded with the Sultan cf Zanzibar, pro, 
viding for the gradual stopping of the slave traffic. 
“I am thankfal that the famine in India, has not been attended 
with much mortality, which is due to the timely precautions and 
measures taken by my Government. 
“The Gold Coast is being gradually pacified and reorganized, 
and the King of Ashantee is discharging his obligations. ” 
The mes-ege proceeds to congratulate Parliament upon its 
work, and expresses pleasure because of the reduction in taxa- 
tion ; at the passage of the Factory act, by which the health of 
women and children will be promoted ; at the passage of the 
act reforming church patronage in Scotland, which will conduce 
to the religious welfare cf the people, because it removes the 
cause of controversy ; and at the passage of the Public Worship 
Regulation bill, which will settle the form of worship of the Es- 
tablished Cbarch. 
The message also mentions other measures of minor import. 
ance which may be expected to be productive of good, and 
conclades by invoking the blessing of the Almighty upon the 
members in the discharge of their duties. 
The chief anxiety in England at present seems to be, in re- 
gard to the crops, the weather being very variable. 
In Europe generally, all attention is turned to the Spanish 
Qsestion, and the various irtrigues which it has given rise to, on 
the pait of the German Governmeat, who in return for securing 
the recognition of the present Government of Spain by the Great 
European Powers, is reported to have formed an alliance offen- 











tiations for the recognition of the Republic of Spain have been 
completed, and that the consent of Great Britain has removed 
the last obstacle, 

Meantime the New Free Press of Vienna reports that the Duke 
Decazes, French minister of Foreign Affairs, has complained 
to the British Government, that Germany is seeking a quarrel 
with France. The complaint is based on the conversation of 
July 30tb, between the Duke and Prince Hohenlohe, the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Paris, when the latter said that Germany, 
irrespective of the action of the other powers, would take what 
steps it thought proper. against the discriminations made by the 
French in favor of the Carlists, in violation of the obligations of 
neutrality. 

The London Times of August 8th, publishes the text of a long 
dispatch from the Du!e Decazes categorically denying the 
charges of connivance with the Carlists. The Duke says Lezar- 
raga’s escape from arrest while passing from beyond Bayonne 
to Pirpignan was due to a misunderstanding of the local author- 
ities. ‘Ihe Oarlist officers seen in uniform at Bayonne and else- 
where in French territory had passports signed by the Spanish 
authorities. The Carlists obtained their supplies of arms and 
other war material by sea through the remissness of the Spaniards 
in watching the coast. Te Duke, in conclusion, assures Spain 
that jinstructions to the Prefects of the Southern Departments 
to be vigilant have been explicitly renewed,and the Government 
will see that the inferior authorities scrupulously respect them. 

France was, on August |!th, startled with the intelligence, 
that Marshal Bazaine had escaped from his prison on the Island 
of Sainte Marguerite, some time during Sunday night last. 
Although the Government have given as an explanation, that 
the Marshal had e-caped by means of a rope ladder, there is no 
doubt but he walked out of his jail, with the connivance of the 
sentries. 

The following interesting particulars of the escape of Marshal 
Bazaine from his prison on the Isle of Ste. Marguerite have been 
received from London. 

The apartments occupied by Marshul Bazaine opened upon a 
terrace, which was built upon a loity and precipitous cliff over- 
hanging the sea. A sentry was posted on the terrace with orders 
to watch the prisoner’s every movement. During Sunday evening 
the Marshal walked upon the terrace with Colonel Villette, his 
aide-de-camp. At ten o’clock he retired as usaal, apparently to 
sleep, but before daybreak he had effected hisescape. He 
must have crossed the terrace in the dead of night and, 
eluding the sentinel, gained the edge ot the precipice. Thence, 
by means of a knotted rope, he descended to the sea. He evi- 
dently slipped during the descent and tore his hands, as the 
rope was found stained with blood in several places. Under the 
cliff, in a hired boat, were Bazaine’s wife and cousin. They re- 
ceived him as he reached the water, and Madame la Marechale, 
taking the oars herself, rowed directly to strange steamer, 
which kad been lying off the island since the previous evening. 
They reached the vessel in safety and were taken on board, and 
the steamer then put to sea. It is thought that they have landed 
at Genoa, as the steamer proceeded in that direction. 

The first news of the affair came to Grasse, the nearest place 
on the coast, and the magistrates of the town immediately sent 
officers in every direction to search for the fugitive. 


There was a great commotion in Marseilles when the facts 
became known. An investigation was opened. Colonel Villette, 
who was walking with the Marshal on the evening of his escape, 
was discovered there and imprisoned. 

The commandant of the Fort of Ste. Marguerite was placed 
under arrest, and General Lewal has gone to the island tu inves- 
tigate the affair. 

it was reported in Paris, on August 1lth,that Marshal Bazaine 
landed at an Remo and traveled via Turin to Basle. At the 
latter place he took the train to Brussels, where he arrived at 
7 o'clock on Tuesday morning. 

It is believed here that the rope found on the cliff at the Isle 
of Ste. Marguerite was suspended there to mislead the authori- 
ties as to the manner of the Marshal's escape, which was effect- 
ed in some other way, through the connivance of the guards. 


Le Soir states that Bazaine had given his parole not to leave 
the island. ‘Ihe precautions were consequently relaxed. The 
sentry was withdrawn from the terrace every morning at 5 
o'clock, it being considered unnecessary to keep him there after 
daylight. Two soldiers belonging to the garrison of the Fort 
swear they saw the Marshal on the terrace at 5:30 Monday 
morning. 

Much excitement has been also created in Paris, by the state- 
ment of the Golos of St. Petersburg of August 8th, that the 
Czar had invited the son of the late Emperor Napoleon, to visit 
Russia to witness the Autumn Military manoeuvres. 


The French Government feel, that they are being hourly 
snubbed by the German Government, bat that until the great 
French Army for Revenge is created, that however unpalatable, it 
may be, it is more discreet to comply with the demands 
of their conyuerors, The Cologne Gazette therefore says that 
the French Government hag agreed to recall the war ship 
Orcnoque (which was looked on as the Pope's refuge), from Civita 
Vecchia, and that the vessel will probably quit the siation she 
has so long occupied before the 15th inst. 

Galignani has the following--A communication from Dussel- 
dorf, says:—‘* On the very day that the attempt was made on 
Prince de Bismarck’s life, his son foughta duel with pistols 
here, with M. Zarshow, an officer of infantry. The encounter 
took place at six in the morning, at 10 paces distance. Three 
shots were to have been exchanged, but at the first fire, M. de 





sive and defensive with Spain, to which on the eventof a 7” Bismarck, jun., shot his adversary in the abdomen. The wound- 


between Germany and France, Italy is pledged to become a party. Jed man was removed to the military hospital, but he died two 
The London Morning Post of the 12th inst., states, that nego-) hours after.”’ 


German papers are informed, that war between China and 
Russia must be considered unavoidable and not very far dis- 
tant. It will probably inevitably ‘* grow out” of the hostilities 
with Kashgar, for which China has, for some years, been engag- 
ed in preparations. Everything seems to point to an early con- 
flict. China has never been able to forget nor forgive the At- 
talik Ghazee’s setting up his owu crown. But for the difficulties 
of moving masses of troops in Western China,it would have long 
since endeavored to punish the rebel chief. [tis only the ob- 
stacles rrferred to that have hindered itso long. Now, however, 
it appears prepared. It has pushed forward 19,000 picked 
troops to the Kashgar frontier, and, in addition, placed large 
garrisons in the towns of Barkerel and Chanis. Troops, have, 
moreover, been concentrated in the north, in !ar-ba-Katai, Kol- 
do, and Ul-ya-Sutei, which can be readily made available for 
war with Kashgar. It is proposed to attack the latt r country 
simultaneously fr m two sides. At St. Petersburg it is believed 
that in that event, Russia would at once come to the assistance 
of Kasbgar, the more so, since China is known to be arming 
also for war with Rasaia herself. 

Father Hyacinthe has resigned his curacy in Geneva, on ac- 
count of a dispute between the moderate and extreme sections 
of the Ol! Cutholic party. He sides with and takes the lead- 
ership of the Moderates 

From Tarkey we learn that the publication of the Levant 
Times has been suspended by orders of the Turkish Government 
for adverse criticisms on the finaucial administration of the 
Porte. The Porte has also issued orders for the disbandment 
of the reserve force stationed in Bosnia, and has withdrawn its 
regular troops from the Servian frontier. 

From Italy we are informed that eight leaders of the Interna- 
tionale have been arrested in Rome, and other arrests have been 
made in Florence, and other Italian cities. Papers were seized 
showing that the Internationale bas been making great progress 
in Italy. 

In United States affairs, there is little worthy of notice, stag- 
nation continuing to be the order of the day. In fact, business 
is so bad and employment so scarce (railroad building and 
public works generally being suspended), that emigrants with 
their families, are returning to Kurope in droves, the exports of 
this interesting commodity far exceeding the imports. This 
delightful state of affairs is varied slightly with accounts of 
fighting in Arkansas and Mississippi, between the Whites and 

their Colored brethren, and with sickeniug details of Indian 
attroci ties out West. 








A Port's Wepp1Na. — \ ant of space prevents us. asa rale, from 
foll wing the example of other contemporary chroniclers, and 
giving detailed accounts of marriages and similar festive gather- 
ings, but we may venture to make an eaception in favor of a 
wedding which was celebrated on Monday, the 6th inst,, because 
the bridegroom, Mr. Frederick Locker, is well known to the 
public as one of the most successful living writers of light Ivri- 
cal verse. ‘The bride was the only daughter of Sir Curtis Lamp 
son, Bart., a gentleman of American origan, but who many yes 
since transferred his allegiance to the old country of his ances- 
tors, and who in 1866 was made a baronet in recognition of bis 
services in connection with the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Cable. ‘the marriage was celebrated at the parish Church of 
Worth, Sussex, the ceremony being performed by the Lean of 
Westminster and the Rector. In spite of any prejudices that 
may exist in favor of St. George’s, lianover square, country wed- 
dings are by far the most picturesque, and a prettier wedding 
than this we have never seen. From the gate to the church door, 
the path was lined with children, who not only strewed flowers be- 
fore the happy pair on tbe return journey, but literally pelted 
them with ‘roses and lillies and daffydowndillies,” as a token of 
their affectionate regard, the bri e being an especial favorite 
with ail classes. The nine bridesmaids looked charming in 
their white muslin skirts, peacock blue jackets, and dainty caps. 
After the ceremony the wedding party drove under triumphal 
arches, and amid other signs of rejoicing (the horses being taken 
out of the bridal carriage, which was drawn part of the way 
home by the laborers,) to Sir Curtis’ beautiful seat at Rowfant, 
where the guests were welcomed under the shadowof tbe British 
ensign and the American stars and Strips. After the breakfast 
the happy pair departed amid a shower of old shoes and hand- 
fals ot rice, (the emblem of prosperty,) which caused the Poet 
Laureate to bestow a parting bon mct on the bride—"‘It’s wii hiil 
to you at the last.” Among the company present were the 
United States Minister snd Miss Schenck, Lord and Lady De 
Blaquiere, Right J. G. and Mrs. Dodson, Captain the Hon. 
T. and Mrs. Fitzmaurice, Hon. Thomas and Mrs. Bruce, Hon. 
irs. Robert Brace, Hon. Henry and Mrs. Parnell, Hon. William 
and Mrs. Ashley, Sir William Baynes, Bart., and Lady Baynes, 
Sir John Ross, Bart., Very Kev. the Dean of Westminster, 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Miss Thackeray, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Locker, and Mrs. Robert Drummond. In the evening some 
800 school children were entertained at tea, which was the finish 
of a thoroughly successful day.— London Graphic. 





‘Tue Tamixe or THE SHREW” anp I1s AuTHoRsaip.-—Mr. F. 
J. Furnival, the eminent English philologist and the director of 
the Shakespearean soci ty, has written a letter to the Atheneum 


in wh ch he treats the various expositions of the authorship of 
** The Taming of the Shrew.’” He accepts Mr. Richard Grant 
White's elucidation. He says: ‘ In 1857 that very able Ameri- 
cau Shakespeare editor, Richard Grant White, investigated the 
structure of ** The Taming of the Shrew” for himself, and gave 
his opinion on it. Mr. White’s theory was that three hands 
are traced in the comedy—the author of the old play, Shakes- 
peare himself and a co-laborer. The part of the first is seen in 
tween Bianca and her suitors, and that of Shakespeare 
in the humor, the characterization—in short, in the plot, 
that of the co-laborer in most of the love business be- 
whatever the play contains that is Shakespea'ean. Mr. Fleay, 
a member of the executive committee of the Shakespearian 
society has charged Mr. Furnival with an attempt to appropriate 
the theory. Mr. Furnival says: ‘‘I never did so; but at our 
meeting (Mr. Fleay was not present). I started with quoting or 
stating Mr. Grant White’s view, complained that Mr. Kleay’s 
paper threw us back from it instead of carrying us forward, and 
then went on to work out Mr. Grant White’s scheme through 


act and scene.” 
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European Miscellanies. 


Exrgactinc a Buttet Recervep aT THE BatrLe or WatrR- 
Loo.—The Sussex Express of a recent date states, that Dr. Hard- 
ing, of Wadhurst, successfully extracted a French musket bullet 
from the hand of James Jenner, weighing over three-quarters of 
an ounce, which was firmly embedded in him at the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. Jn spite of the inconvenience arising from the bullet, 
during nearly sixty years, the man has worked uninterruptedly 
as an agricultural laborer in the parish, where he bears an ex- 
cellent character. He is eighty vears of age, and yet, havi g 
fought for and bled in England's service, is still, at eighty years 
of age, woraing for bis bread! Republics are not alone un- 
grateful ! 


Horse Racine ix Exauann.—The race meeting at Goodwood, 
Eng., is the most fashionable in the year. The following notice 
issued by the Duke of Richmond, to whom the racecourse be- 
longs, is therefore not without significance : ‘* The Duke of 
Richmond hereby gives notice, that part of the conditions on 
which a tic:et of admission to the stand and enclosure is sold 
is: That, if the holder is in default iu respect to stakes, forfeits, 
or bets ugon horse-racing, or guilty of any fraudulent practices 
upon the turf, or any matters counected with it, or shall display 
any lists, take money in advance for any bet, or make use of any 
stool, clog, color, hatband, umbrella, bag, &c., for the purpose 
of betting; lis ticket will be forfeited, and he will be expelled 
from the stand and enclosure, without having any claim to the 
return of the money paid for his ticket. No betting lists or 
ready money betting will be allowed in or upon any part of the 
course or park, and if any person shall display any lists or 
make use of any stool, clog, color, hatband, umbrella, bag, Xc., 
for the purpose of betting in or upon any part of the park or 
course, he will be removed by the police.” 

Tue recent sale of blood stock held at Middle Park, El- 
tham, England isa suffcient proof that the decadence of the 
English turf, about which so much has been said, exists chiefly 
in the imagination. The average prices were high, but extra- 
ordinary bids were made for some of the animals A brown filly, 
by Blair Athol, sold for 2,000 guineas, or more than $10,000; Se- 
clusion, a mare seventeen years old, with her filly foal, was sold 
for $12,000; Pandere and filly sold for $6,500, and Vespasian, 
eleven years old, for $15,000. Several other colts and fillies 
were sold at prices ranging between $2,000 and $5,000. 


In Bondon, the Duke of Manchester and other members of the 
nobility, have founded a Railway Travellers’ Protective Society. 
The lofty-indifference of railway directors for humari life or 
limb, has lately been demonstrated in a manner most unpleas- 
ant to the British public. Hence the society. 


Tue Drapers’ Company of London have long been the happy 
possessors of a lovely garden, two acres in extent, in the rear of 
their Hall, in Throgmorton street, a perfect oasis in a desert of 
brick. In no other part of England’s dingy metropolis (with 
the exception of the royal gardens and the public parks) does 
such a spot exist. But alas! the site of Northumberland House, 
which, lawn and all, is now in process of demolition, was worth 
£500,009, or $2,500,000, and the Drapers’ Company have esti- 
mated that their garden must be worth at least twice as much. 
Tempted by the magnificent bait, they have resolved to sell this 
sheltered nook for building purposes,and the sparrowsa‘e hold- 
ing caucuses and adopting resolutions of regret, remonstrance 
and despair. 


Tax Roman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham, England, reproved 
a priest tbe other day for walking with a woman on his arm, and 
her hand in his. The priest asked the Bishop to whom he was 
talking. ‘Iam the Bishop of Nottingham,” said his Lordship. 
‘* But we have no such Bishop in the English Church,” replied 
the priest. ‘‘ Ob!” exclaimed the Bishop, ‘then you belong to 
the English Charch. I am delighted to hear it, and [I beg your 


pardon with all my life; but I do wish you would not walk about 
in our uniform.” 


In THE Chancellor's Court at York, Eng., the Rev. Benjamin 
Centum Kennicott, vicar of All Saints’, Monkwearmouth, near 
Sunderland, was charged with, for two years past, having given 
himeelf up to drinking, habitually resorting to taverns and ale- 
houses, otherwise than for his necessity of livelihood; neglected 
to perform service at the church of Monkwearmouth, of which 
he was perpetual curate and vicar; and that he caused a scandal 
and evil report to exist. The Court, after hearing evidence, 
suspended the defendant for three years, and condemned him 
in costs. 


Ix Lonpon, on July 23rd, some personal effects of a lady of 
rank, deceased, were sold at Messrs. Foster's, in Pall Mall. A 
small 12 mo. volume, described as Queen Elizabeth's ‘* Book of 
Prayers,” with some twenty pages written on vellum, and on the 
inside of the cover two miniatures, one being a portrait of Eliza- 
beth, sold for £335; an antique book of the Sacrament, repousse 
silver cover, £35; an agate snuff box, with two miniatures at- 
tributed to Zincse,£165; two old Bregguet watches, £77; an old 
English repeater, by Thomas Mudge, £45; the Order of the 
Garter, in enamelled gold set with diamonds, £210. 

Tue Zoological Society of London have just made an import- 
ant addition to their collection of living animalsin the sbape of 
three young giraffes, which have been purchased of Mr. C. 
Hagenbeck, the well-known dealer in Hamburg. The society's 
old stock of this animal, descended from the individuals origin- 
ally imported in 1836, having become reduced to a single male, 


it was considered advisable to obtain fresh blood, especially as | « 


several recent purchases of single animals had not turned out 
well. No less than seventeen giraffes have bsen born in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens since their first arrival in 1836, and 
nearly the whole of them were reared successfully. 


Baron BraMweLt osx Stuprp Jurntes.—At the Sussex assizes 
at Lewes recently, the trial took place of a teacher of languages, 
named Morland, for perjury at Brighton. The jury returned a 
verdict of guilty, but added that they did not consider the 
offence wilfal and corrupt. The prisoner gave an acceptance in 
payment of a debt, an when sued for the amount in the county 
court swore the signature was not his. Baron Bramwell told the 
jury their verdict was senseless, and severely admonished them 
for expressing such an opinion. He declined to receive it, and 
directed them to reconsider their verdict. ‘hey afterwards 
found the prisoner guilty, and he was sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment. His lordship remarked that there was not the 
least doubt ef the prisoner’s guilt, and the compassion of the 
jary in a clear case like the one before them, should be shown 
on the side ofthe public. It was evident juries did not thor- 
oughly understand their duties. 


hiz Tartar. 


these, and looking over Colonel Gordon's shoulder, com 


EnGuisoMen EverYWHERE.—AS8 an example of the ubiquitous- 
ness of Englishmen, a rather curious incident is related in con- |guilty, but don’t do it again,” has been rivalled if not surpassed, 
nection with the late mission to Kashgar. While the mission|by the finding of a jury, lately at the Nottingham Assizes, Eng- 
was staying at Kasbgar,its members often noticed e man hanging|land. The case was an indictment for obtaining money under 
about the house they occupied whose features were decidedly of|false pretences, the prisoner, William g 
European cast. Being interrogated, he replied that he was a Kirg-|charged with falsely pretending that be was a certificated school- 
This man was temporarily engaged as a mule-| master. 
driver by one of the exploring parties detached from bheadquar- | vertisemect for a certificated schoolmaster for certain schools at 
ters at Kashgar, and how he was identified as an Englishman is|Bingham, that he had etated his name to be Woodward, and 
curious. Colonel Gordon had been making some sketches of the|said that be had been trained at Saltley, and had passed ninety- 
strange figures and costumes gathered around the camp, and, as}six scholars. 
is usual in such cases, soon became the centre of an inquisitive certificated schoo] master 
and admiring crowd. Our friend the muls-driver was among |monials, which turned out to be fal-e. 


Tue ScHootmaster ABRoap.—The celebrated verdict of ‘‘ Not 


Cowleushaw, bein 


It was proved that he had answered in person an ad- 


In order to have done this he must have been a 
He subsequently sent a copy of testi- 


R dials, He was then engaged as 
a scl 





various sketches. 
li hman ?” 


never seen by the party again. 


adventures would certainly form a startling history. 


talent. 


Jones. 


years. 
‘lasmapia too well to leave it. 
year. 
ninety years of age. 


in that battle. 


mous a few years ago. 
ound an asylum for convalescents. 


herself at the University of Upsala, in Sweden, last Septembe 


iw edicine, 


has for forty years drawn 
abolished by Parliament. 





amounts in the aggregate to £308,814 9s. 


nothing to do whatever. 


Manchester, England, from the prick of a needle. 


physicians. 


to the system, or by ixternal hemorrhage. 


he took his place in full dress among his brother nobles. 


my lord is but a glover.” 


Limbourg, his native town. The Dean of Limbourg ordere 
cemetery there. 


t the inl 





knocked down for the sum of £191. 





“ The New Testament,” Tyndale’s version, 1553, £15 15s, 


unconsciously to read aloud the remarks written under the}to about £24, and entered into an agreement for a permanent 
Col. Gordon encouraged him in this for some}schoolmastership at £60 per annum, witb half the Government 

time, and then, suddenly turping round, said, ‘‘You are an Eng-|grant and a house and garden. 
Upon which the man put his two bands before his} "ducation Department, it turned out that the name of Samuel 

face, rushed away as fast as his legs could carry him, and «as|Woodwaid assumed by the prisoner, was that of a schoolmaster 
It was conjectured that he was|since dead, under whom he had served as an assistant. The 

a Crimean deserter, and, in the interest of geography,it is a pity | ct . 
that he could not have been brought back to English soil. His|tion, said: ‘* We find he has done wrong, but recommend him 


Mr. Hupert Smiru, the author of “Tent Life With Gypsies in 
Norway,’ bas built himself a house near Laurvig, in Norway, 


where, on July 9th, he was married to Esmeralda, the gypsy laughter,” and bis Lordship, after having explained to the jary 
heroine of his book, who is said to possess extraordinary musical} that a recommendation to mercy was an unnecessary appendage 


Tue Cornwall Chronicle, a Tasmanian paver, records the 
death, on the 8th of May last, of Zephaniah Williams—one of the 
Chartists whose names were associated with those of Frost and i 
He had been a useful colonist, having discovered three Wight, «tne ctahenehe, complete, and elegant a character, and 
valuable coal deposits, all of which have been worked for several for so sacred an object—that of a local church restoratioa—that 
He received a free pardon many years ago, but liked it seems upjust to limit it to the southern extremity of Great 

He was verging on his eightieth | Britain. 
‘The same paper states that Mr. Frost is still living, and is|from the Ashantee war,” was on view “‘at the fete champetre at 


ee te H ; . oR 

Ou the Sfiy-cighth eunivereesy 6f the bette of Woeteles, ticularly requested that visitors would not “injure or deface the 
which occurred on June 18th, there were living fifty-nine men] objects of the collection. 
who were commissioned officers under the Duke of Wellington ‘Horse Fair,” by R. Gonkeur, consisted of a small collection of 


b —a Welli wel 
Tun death te conceneed ot Mz. Banting, whose wnencscntel represented by a couple of boots—a Wellington and a Blucher 


flan for reducing fat persons to lean dimensions became so fa-jty s Hounds,” by S. 1. Baker, was seen in two or three dog 
He 1s reported to have left $1: 0,000 to} biscuits; ‘‘A Bridal Scene,” by S. Sadler, consisted in an anti- 


Miss CartotTa YHLEN, the yonng lady who distinguished 


is now in England, where she will study the hospital system in R . b / , 
London and Edinburgh before coming to New York to practice|Dullet; “The Fire ot London,” by B. Pittman, was a piece of 


Tne Rev. Mr. Thurlow, a clergyman in Engiand, son of the 
late Bishop Thurlow, and nephew of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, |showed a couple of tumblers; ‘‘Under Cover,”’ by Herring, was 
: on t of sinecures|® fine bloater under a table cover; and ‘ti he Wearied Grinder,” 

One ot these sinecures was the office TS eee; cousisial ofan old and curl 
2 - . urious tooth. 
a te ie hale ee py oe tag —_ omg “portraits” that of Mr. John bright was represented by a kitchen 
ethan, thon etamanes Wate, oF nen ae = preety (life size), Bacon, Peel, Bopaparte, and churchwardens will not 
ey sal tn tr alle of cease cae aa. enviable distinction—it was a portrait entitled, ‘*A Liberal Pat- 
Darham likewise a sinecure, he has received £398 10s. 11d a = of the Fine an, by M. 1. Golf ant consisted of o mie 
year aoa 1842, mosking 623 738 She. Of, fremn thet siomaiiae His ~ — the *‘sold visitor saw a reflection of his own amused or 

aggregate income derived from the abolishment of those three MaeeSeS Sontusun. 

sinecures, amounts tu £421,169 7s. 6d., and for it all he has had 


A Man named Walter Greenwood recently came to his death in} of the population, and the consequent number of deaths, has 
He tad So-T to be complaint he ac lati ‘ i 
tened a p.per front to his flannel shirt with a needle, having no 8 > compas pe to Che secnmmodaiien alnanente seas 
pin. Shortly after going out he fell sick, and was finally taken 
in an unconscious state to a surgery, Where Lhe was examined by 
The needle was found sticking its whole length in 
the left ledge of the pit of the stomach. The needle was extract- 
ed, but the patient vomited, and was unconscious during the 
operation, and died in ten minutes afterwards. The medical gen- 
tlemen are not certain whether death was caused by the shock 


Tue recent death of the Hon. Camden MacLellan, daughter cain. yor a pe, see at this rate—seeing how many the 
and only child of the last Lord of Kirkcudbright, cause; the ex- a ee 
tinction of u Scottish family of great antiquity. The MacLel- 
lans, it seem:, emigrated early from Ireland, and possessed land cessarily left unclesed for a time, but not necessarily in a state 
in Galloway so early as the reign of Alexander iI (1217). The|detrimental to health. How is it, then, that Dr. Uakman tells us, 
family having suffered for their loyalty, the sixth Baron Kirk-| that ‘‘the stench from these open graves is very bad,” and im- 
cudbright was so reduced in circumstances, that he had to sup- : 
port himself and his family by keeping a glover’s shop in Edin-|ran extreme danger from inhaling noxious effluvia ? 
burgh. Once a year. however, on the night of the Peer’s ball,|@ppear to arise entirely from neglect of a provision of the Burial 

Gold-|act, which imperatively requires that one foot of earth shall be 
smith, writing from the Scottish capital in 1753, said—‘* Some| placed between each body—a condition not likely to have been 
days ago I walked into my Lord Kilcoubry’s—-don’t be surprised, tulfilled if, as we gather, some of the graves contain 14 adults 


ter until March, was paid sums of money amounting 


After communication with the 


case having been summed up to them, the jury, after considera- 


to mercy.” The judge wished to know whether they found the 
prisoner guilty or not guilty, avd ‘the jury were understood to 
say that they found him not guilty, but recommended hia to 
mercy.” This verdict was, it appears, received with ‘some 


to an acquittal, they aetired from the court to consider this ex- 
planation. In an incredibly short time they bad mastered it, 
and returned into court with a verdict of not guilty. 


A Bap “Setu.”—A “sell’’ was enacted near Ventnor, Isle of 


A “fine arts collection, with some curious specimens 
Steephill Castle,” and on the cover of the catalogue it was par- 
works with their sticks or umbrellas.” 


Hore are a few of the 
The first cn the catalogue, entitled 


eans, oats, &c.; ‘**Herves of Waterloo,’’ by Schumacher, were 


in an advanced state of dilapidation; ‘‘The Meet of Her Majes- 


quated donkey's bridle; ‘Sweet Memories of Childhood,” by E. 
Ophi, consisted of a small collection of lollipops; “Lynx in 
Repose,” by A. Constabl , showed a few detached portions of 
rt, rusty chain; ‘“Ih- Lay of the Last Minstrel,” by P. Warbler, 

was an egg; ‘“‘A Dead “hot,” by P. Furness, was a spent rifle 


coal; **The Dripping Well,” by ‘T. Inman, was a dripping pan; 
‘*A trush with a Cutter off Deal,” by (Cutler, showed a brush 
with a knife lying near a plank; “Acrobats,” by Z. Blower, 


y O. Stumpe, with the motto, ‘Change and decay in all around 
Amongst the 


jack in a state of admirable polish; while the renderings of Penn 


be difficult ot suggestiou. The last work of all but one bore this 


Tue Cemeteries ror Lonpoy.—One after another new ceme- 
feries ha:e been opened on all sides of London; but the increase 


been so great that already (sayc the Advertiser) there are begin- 


of the cemeteries, and the prospects of the future are anything 
but encouraging. Only this week two communications respect- 
ing Sonth London cemeteries have been made public, and both 
covtain startling revelations, The dangerous state of the Bat. 
tersea cemetery has been made the subject of a report, from the 
Medical Officer of Health to the Board of Works for the locality, 
and from tbis we gather various startling facts. ‘Uhis is eight 
acres in extent, and bas received 0,500 bodies since it was 
opened in 1860. A- many as 1,097 interments have taken place 





the eight acres must rapidly become 
choked up. The great evil appears to be the common graves, 
as they ave called—graves open to all comers, and therefore ne- 


plies that persons coming to them to mourn over their lost ones 
It would 


or 26 children. ihe subject is referred to the Home Secretary, 


it is high! nla : ee Rad . 
M. Davip, a much-esteemed member of the Belgian Chamber, and it is highly desirable that it should receive his immediate 
who died a short time ago, and refused on his deathbed all 
clerical assistance, had expressed the desire to be buried at simply in a communication to 


attention. The other case to which we have alluded is that of 
Tooting common; but this is not presented in an official form, 
contemporary. But here 
q|#suin there would appear to be overcrowding and a neglect of 


that he should be interred, in the unconsecrated corner of the the requirements of a foot of earth between each coffin. 
Owing, however, to the intervention of the 
burgomaster, to whom belongs the police of the communal 
: B tion took place in the ordinary ground. ; ‘ 

On the Sunday after the barial’ the Dean seubahel teas the pee SES ae ee eae seat, 
pulpit against this act, insulting at the same time the memory 
of the late M. David, whose son being informed of the fact, wait- 
ed for him before the Church on the following Sunday, and in 
his anger struck him across the face with a whip. The matter 
is creatipg much sensation, and will come before a court of law. 


TaGuiont, famous thirty-five years ago as a ballet dancer, is 
now teaching dancing in London. Her husband, a German 
Goop News ror BaTtHers.—M. Gosselin has invented a new 
safety swimming apparatus, which has been tried with success- 


fal results in Paris, ‘Ihis ingenious apparatus consists princi- 
pally of an india-rubber pneumatic tube, which, starting from 
the top of the chest, passes under the left shoul ler, down the 


AN important collection of books and manuscripts relating to —s far f.! the —. and — me - two ey een 

: aod ws which are rolled round and round the thighs as faras the knees, 

aot one alten angen enn easeniy onate Westies & Rimgeen, Some s waller tubes are joined on to the tube which goes down 
the most prominent article in the sale was ‘ Ihe Boke of 


the back, and meet on the chest, following the lines of the ribs. 


Fneydos; compyled by Vyrgle,” translated and printed by|All these tubes are inclos¢d in a double casing of flannel, which 
William Caxton, 1490, which, although wanting two pages, was 


forms a shirt, buttoning in front. An opening «t the upper part 


I The following also brought of the tube, closed by a copper button, serves to inflate the ap- 
high prices: ‘*Missale ad Usum Ecclesis Saurisburie isis,” print-|paratus. 


ed at Paris, 1515, £42; ‘* Psalterium Davidicum ad Usum Ec-|shipwreck. 
clesie Saurisburiensis, 1555,” £19 15.; ** Beza’s New Testament, |neck and to blow into it; the loss ot gas is said to be so extreme- 
Englished by Laurence Tomson, 1576,” £13; ‘‘ The Life of St.|ly small that one inflation will last a whole day. ‘lo render the 
Barbara,” an illuminated manuscript, £12; ‘‘ Lauri, Album|apparatus more complete for ‘* those who go down to the sea in 
Amicorum,” 1598-1640, £10; ‘* Whittoni, De Syllabaruam Quan-|great ships,” M. Gosselin has invented a buoy to accompany the 
titatibus,” printed by Wynken de Worde, 1519, €20 10s; and weve y hr ee which will hold provisions or valuables.— 


this apparatus can be used for bathing, or in case of 
It is only necessary to open the aperture at the 


Medical ord, 
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(From the Victoria Magaaine) 


Thrice. 


i 
A fair child in the standing cornu 
Upon a gleamy summer morn, 
ted poppies in her bosom borne: 





Her hair pale gold or dawning skies, 
Biue depths of innocence her eyes, 
Stirred with a sudden light surprise. 


il. 

A maiden standing pensively 
Beside « silver flashing sea, 

She beareth ocean flowerets three; 


A sweet face on a stainless heaven. — 
Bright hair upon the bright wind driven, 
A foum-bow with its colors seven. 


ii. 
A gray sky o'er a river mead, 
A waving wall of flowery reed, 
White gleams that o'er the low plain speed. 


Hark! some one singeth sweetly there, 
W hite water-lilies in her hair, 
The song’s words are of promise fair, 





(From London Society.| 


A SAIL AT SCARBOROUGH. 


- BY WALTER THORNBURY, 





“The Queen of Watering Places,” as Yorkshire- 
men with affectionate vanity call Scarborough,though 
not in the full pomp of her special season, looked 
more beautiful than usual that April morning as the 
waves washed up against the pier stones with a lisp- 
ing sound, or spread along the line of the north sands 
in that broad crescent frill of snow which has now 
been for several generations the favored fashion for 
the skirts of Amphritrite’s royal robe. 

At the very end of the pier on this April morning, 
and just beyond a fishing-boat, which had unloaded 
its silver spoil of herrings some two hours before, and 
on whose deck two or three rough boys,in blue guern- 
seys fitting tight as coats of mail,lay stretched in a dead 
sleep on great brown heaps of fishing-nets, stood two 
persons of remarkable appearance. The one, a droll- 
looking man, was fishing for whitings with ludicrous 
earnestness; the other, an older and sterner individual, 
was seated on a coil of rope, reading some rather 

asy-looking manuscript, evidently of a dramatic 
character, and drawing bitter consolation from deep 
drawn sucks of a very dark brown, suspicious-looking 
cigar. From the appearance of the younger of the 
two, who hummed snatches of comic songs as he hope- 
fully threw out and madly drew in his very dirty- 
looking tishing-line, and wore a large blue searf stad- 
ded with golden spots, and fastened by an obtrusive- 
looking enamel pin in the shape of a large pink 
shrimp, an observant spectator might not have been 
wrong in setting him down as Fred Flitterby, the low 
comedian of Mr. Algernon Bulbury’s company, then 

rforming “School” in the Theatre Royal, Scar- 

rough. Nor would the same intelligent personage 
have been, probably, long in recognizing his elder and 
more buttoned-up companion with the cigar and man- 
uscript, as Octavius Kemble Hargrove, the first tra- 
gedian, or, more commonly, heavy father of the same 
talented brotherhood. There was tragedy in the puffy 
brown pouch under each of his eyes, Hamlet in the 
right crow’s-foot, and Othello in the left. His com- 
plexion was bilious, us became tyrants; his chin a 
murkey blue, as befitted ruftians. He spoke in a deep 
stage voice, and, when affable, had a habit of arching 
his bushy eyebrows as if his manager had suddenly 
volunteered an increase of salary. He walked pomp- 
ously, partly because he was portly, and partly be- 
cause it was his notion of the royal gait. Whether 
from long practice in playing the * Stranger” to small 
country audiences, or from natural gloom of dis- 
position enhanced by bad engagements and small sal- 
aries, still more reduced by far too much grog, Mr. Oc- 
tavius Kemble Hargrove was in the habit of wearing a 
rather seedy and extremely light-blue frock-coat,which 
gave him the air of a noble exile lately released from 
the Bench ; and he habitually carried a huge cane with 
a German silver top and a faded brown tassel, which 
was all ina frizz. But still whether leaning against a 
side scene, a gilt gin-barrel, or a property throne, Mr. 
Octavius Kemble [largrove always kept up the high 
manner, and among gay, rattling creatures like Flitterby, 
strongly resembled a second-hand nobleman of the old 
regime, condescending to a crowd of Soho Square deni- 
gens. ‘his was, perhaps, the effect that he wished to 
produce ; but the great manner becomes incongruous 
when a man cannot pay his bills, is shabby in taking his 
share of social expenses, or when in any way flavored 
with meanness, envy, hatred, or malice. Apart from 
these drawbacks, Mr. Octavius Kemble Hargrove was 
@ companionable, agreeable sort of companion for a 
short walk on the shortest day. 

It was a glorious breezy noon, and the great sky 
smiled so with its big blue eye on the playing waves, 
the freshening cliffs, the amber-colored sails, the bright 
een oars, and the laughing groups on the sands and in 
@ boats, that it was enough to exorcise Evil Temper, 


'and make him drown himself straightway in the Bot- 
'tomless Pit. But blue day or black day, the Devil is 
“always busy ; and he was lurking then, wrapped up like 
a mummy, in that very cheap cigar with which the se- 
‘vere tragedian was grappling, and was whispering to him 
from the flame. The tragedian had been watching 
| Flitterby for a long time malignly, rolling his cigar like 
a delicious wala in a horse-dealing kiad of way, from 
larboard to starboard side ; but at last his bile broke 
forth like a waterspout, as Flitterby, who had been 
chanting “‘ Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring” in a way 
that would call up a mermaid, stopped and shouted to 
him to come and help pull in a “ ripper.” 

“ Flit,” said the great man, “I am ashamed, sir, to 
see you engaged in that degrading amusemeut, before 
- very eyes of the lowest of the Scarborough popu- 
ave.” 

“It’s no worse than skittles, Kemmy,” said the incor- 
rigible Flit, making a stage grimace, as he landed a 
whiting and baited for another : “ and you know who 
won three tumblers at that aristocratic game last night ; 
why, Kem, the governor could have given you twenty 
and licked you.” 

“Old impostor!” said the tragedian, playing with 
a double eye-glass which hung from a broad, greasy 
black ribbon. ‘ He told me only an hour before he had 
never seen a skittle, and asked me to show him one.” 

“Jumping Jupiter, ijook at that!” said Flitterby, 
hauling in with the ardor of a life-boat man. ‘‘ Why, he 
wanted to collar your last month’s salary, by jingo if 
he didn’t : tarnation sly old hoss he is. He did just 
the same with me at cribbage, when I first joined his 
scratch pack at Hull. ‘ Oh, he’s a clevare fellow.’ ” 

“It makes me wild to think of the beggar,” said Har- 
grove, pacing up and down the pier with one hand 
in the breast uf his coat, like Napoleon at Elba (at St. 
Helena he walked with both hands behind him), “ and 
of the humbugging way the whole company’s going on. 
Infernal shame to let that young conceited jackanapes ”— 

“ Merryweather ?” struck in Flitterby with a grimace, 
till he looked like a head on a knocker. 

“Yes; have his benefit before me. I, the pupil of old 
Kemble, the Iago to Edmund Kean’s Othello! Perdi- 
tion catch me ! but, gad, sir! if I had the fellow on the 
edge of a cliff and saw him stooping over — well, never 
mind,” 

“Why, Hargy, old pal of mine, that’s far finer than 
your face in Macbeth. That ’d bring it down. One 
touch of nature, as the Bard says. He and the girls, 
Patty Jessop and the sly little kitten who plays Bella 
so well, are going out fora sail. They'll be down here 
ina few minutes, They sent a boy to me just now to 
get "em a boat.” 

“ Insolent young puppy,” fumed the ex-tyrant. ‘“ He 
had the impudence to tell me last night in my dressing- 
room, that he thought I was getting too stout for Romeo.” 

* Well, Ae isn’t, young whipper snapper. I owe him 
one for telling the governor 1 was a mere mugger in 
comparison with some fool he’d seen at Manchester. 
What’s a face for if you can’t screw some fun out of 
it, eh, Kemmy? Why, what are you thinking of ? 
You look as blue all of a sudden, as if a money-taker 
had bolted on your benefit night.” 

“ Flit, sir,” said the tragedian, stalking up to Flit- 
terby, and laying one beefy and rather dirty hand 
solemnly on his left shoulder, “ when I mark a man 
for punishment, it were as well for him that he threw 
himself at once to the Foul Fiend, for those who 
cross my path never thrive. Fortune may bar my 
way to greatness; but, Flit, sir, she always opens me 
a road to revenge, sir. You care not for this man?” 

“Care for him! I can’t abide him, a stuck-up 
young amateur with his swell’s airs, his remarks on 
my English, and his snaps-up when I put in a little 
gag on the slow parts.” 

* Good! Now, mark you, sir. [ll spoil this young 
game-cock’s benetit. ll pay him out for telling me 
1 was too fat for Romeo, and too glum for Falstaff. 
Pil cure him of sneering at depressed genius,” 

“Give him one for his nob. I’m your man; but 
mind, I don’t like fighting. ile knows a thing or two 
in sparring, and as for wrestling, why, in the skittle 
meadow just before you joined us he gave our head 
carpenter a flying mare, because he had been saucy 
about one of the traps, and offered to fight. He’s got 
the pluck, I tell yer, but he’s inserlent and wants a 
good setting-down, and no two words about it.” 

“Tl put a spoke in his wheel, mark my word, sir. 
All you have to do, Flit, is to pretend to be alarmed 
when I give you the sign. I wasn’t son of a captain 
of a collier for nothing. Mark me, Tll frighten the 
very hair off his head, spoil his benetit, and prove him 
a coward to the girl. I know there’s one of them he 
is spoony on, to use a plebeian expression, which you, 
Fit, sir, will pardon me.” 

Just at this moment a pleasant toss of pink and blue 
feathers, and a flutter of gauzy fabrics at the very 
farther end of the pier, headed by a stout gentleman 
with a Jewish nose and a good deal of jewelry, in- 
dicated the arrival of the manager, several of the 
ladies, and the successful Arthur Beaufoy, alias Mr. 
Frank Merryweather. 

“He doesn’t think very small beer of his noble 





self,” remarked Mr. Flitterby, again whirling out his 
line for the last time. 

“ And here am I, a veteran, as I may say,” remark- 
ed Mr. Octavius Kemble Hargrove, “ who have won 
groves of laurels in my time, compelled to wait for 
this oo to leave the stage, before I can develop 
my views of the Immortal Bard. At the age of fifty- 
two, here am I, O. K. H., playing small parts in tea- 
cup comedies at a reduced salary, while a schoolboy 
amateur crowds the house every night. But I'll be 
even with him !” 

“ And what is my part in the little game, Kem?” 
said Flitterby, executing the first steps of a last break- 
down as he wound up his reel. 

* Never you mind. Run forward, Flitterby, my 
son, urge the sail, and recommend me as a yachtsman 
of experience. I know this coast well. Ill Benerir 
him, sir, mark me!” 

The pier clock at that moment struck one. 

Thanks to the gallant manager’s forethought, the 
smart little sailing boat “ ‘The fly-by-night,” had been 
victualled for a three hours’ cruise, with a game-pie 
and several bottles of champagne. The success of 
Frank Merryweather, an ex-Government clerk of real 
dramatic genius, in “School” and “ Ours,” and of 
Miss Lilly Tresham, a young debutante from Sheffield, 
had been so great that the treasury could afford even 
this lavish outlay. The frank, chivalrous nature of 
Merryweather, with his easy grace, and quiet natural 
deportment, had astonished a public accustomed only 
to the stiff, bagman, overdone, smart politeness of the 
ordinary stage walking gentleman, while the fresh- 
ness and sympathetic acting of the Sheffield debutcn‘e 
had delighted even a provincial audience, long inured 
to vulgar melodramatic heroines and the brazen 
effrontery of handsome but witless burlesque actresses 
who could not even articulate nonsense-verses with 
spirit, aud hid their incompetence, but nat their legs, 
in many-colored silks and heaps of gauzy nothings. 
There Lilly stood, like a white rose-bud on a June 
morning, bashfully astonished at its own loveliness— 
the soul of purity—the fairy of the snow turned into 
a fairy of summer sunshine. <A pretty foil to that 
quiet, gray dress, clear brow, and fm | brown eyes, 
so innocent, so spirituelle, was that little lively bur- 
lesque dancer and arch soubrette, Patty Jessop, and 
her shrewd old mother, the best “old woman” on the 
stage, admirably as the Landlady in the “ Ticket-of- 
Leave,” careful in everything and perfect in some. 
With a discreet fear of the manager, and a general 
desire to be agreeable with every one who could be of 
use to her or her daughter, Mrs. Jessop, nee Dobinson, 
concealed her horror. of the sea-trip by smiles and 
chatter; and indeed it is our private opinion that she 
would have gone up Chimborazo any day, if it would 
have added — pence to the combined salary of 
the a Mrs. Jessop had also brought her dresser 
—a faded, compliant old woman, who seemed per- 
petually apologizing to the universe for her existence, 
and who dutifully smiled at every remark of the Jes- 
sops, and refused even the suggestion of refreshment, 
though dying for a glass of something. The imperial 
manager had with him his landlord’s brother and part- 
ner, a drowsy old hotel keeper, who was very proud of 
knowing the manager, and winked at his running up 
a bill, which he generally took out in benefit tickets—a 
smniling, bland, colorless old individual, who whispered 
confidentially and laughed till he fell into dangerous 
coughs, from which he had to be brought round by 
the united exertions of every one. As for Merry- 
weather, with his quiet, hearty way, his unselfish cone 
sideration for every one before himself, his thought- 
ful attention to the ladies, his unaffected, good- 
humored conversation, with no special ko-towing to 
the manager (who, indeed, was a Brummagem mon- 
arch who took one toll from his subjects), his fun and 
songs, his thorough enjoyment of the sea air and the 
coast scenery, he was delightful. Heraclitus himself 
must have warmed to such a messmate, and have 
his turn at joke, anecdote and imitation. No one, in- 
deed, was better fitted to represent one of Robertson’s 
pleasant heroes—impulsive, frank, generous, manly, 
sincere, high-spirited, and warm-hearted, without a 
grain of vanity or “sweetness and light” or bom- 
bastic priggish assumption about him. 

And a pleasant cargo they made of it, as they skim- 
med along the green cliffs towards Filey Brig, Har- 
grove proudly and gloomily steering. The water was 
such a delicious blue that Lilly stooped down over the 
gunwale, and drawing up her sleeve, let her little 
white hand wash through the water. Patty Jessop, 
always of the Epicurian sect, lay back on the cushion- 
ed seat, and sang snatches of Offenbach’s songs, while 
Merryweather talked to everybody, flirted with the 
ladies, chatted with Mrs. Jessop, making himself gene- 
rally agreeable, and Flitterby made faces amid the 
pop and sparkle of champagne. 

“* Youth at the prow and Pleasure at the belm,’ 
Mr. Hargrove,” said the manager, growing affable 
with Hargrove at the further end of the vessel, as 
Scarborough, Theatre Royal and all, sank to a mere 
mass of white dotsin the distance. “I never should 
Lave thought you were a bold mariner,” 
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“Ah, my dear sir.” said Hargrove, with a Hamlet’ Brig, away to the right, showed it’s sharks snout only | Hargrove’s directions, and quite frightened enough to 


sigh, “there are powers in all of us that only oppor- 
tunity can bring to light. You have seen, sir, and, as 
I am proud to say, admired my Hamlet; but my Lear 
is, I regret to say, still unknown to you. But, as my| 
old master, John Kemble, who is now a saint in heaven, 
once observed”’— 

* Pass the pie, old fellow,” roared Flitterby from 
the other side of the mast. ‘The fair Jessop, here, is 
dying of hunger, like Magdalen in the—what do you 
call it ?” 

“ Hargrove,” said the manager, putting his hand so 
mysteriously near the tragedian’s plate of pie, that the 
colleague of Edinund Kean trembled; “ Hargrove, if 
that girl yonder would only take to burlesque, I sould 
make my fortune as quickly as I could toss a pancake. 
She has beauty, she has innocence, she has genius.” 

“T don’t see the genius, my dear sir; I really don’t 
see it,” growled the tragedian; “she is merely herself 
on the stage, and people think she is acting. See her 
in Lady Macbeth, and a pretty nursemaid she’d make 
of her !” 

“If she would only dance the can-can,” sighed the 
manager, “ there would be a pzguante effect! But she 
is blind to her own interest. She refuses to dress as a 
page ; she even refuses the best part in ‘ Madame An- 
got.’ Gracious heavens! what are girls coming to? It 
is positive madness, and so I told her foolish old aunt.” 

* That fellow Hargrove,” said the manager to Merry- 
weather, as he came for some dessert for the !adies, 
Hargrove being now busy steering, with the air of Co- 
lumbus in sight of the New World, ‘‘ is the vainest and 
emptiest coxcomb I think I ever engaged. He actually 
sees no merit in that charming debutante of ours. By 
the bye, did you see the local leader upon her?” 

“ Bombastes never sees talent in avy one but him- 
self,” replied the young actor, angrily. “ Unless a fel- 
low raves, bounces, and tears passion to tatters, he 
thinks him tame, and of what he calls the charade-act- 
ting school.” 

“ But you see talent in her?” 

“1? [should thinkI do, my dear sir. I never saw 
anything so admirable as her Bella—so girlish, so per- 
fectly frank, and pure, and unconcious. In the moon- 
light scene I positively could have hugged her, she was 
so natural and charming.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the manager, biting the tip off 
his cigar, for he had been thinking of his ugly daugh- 
ter,a hopelessly bad actress, for Frank. “ But, my 
dear boy, only think of her ina new burlesque. Im- 
agine her as a nun dancing a break-down! ” 

“In burlesque?” said Merryweather, angrily. ‘ It 
would be protanation. Stale puns and double mean- 
ings. Fie! ‘An ounce of civet!’ Pah!” 

“ Oh! it is all very well; but that is the style that 
goes now. We mustn’t be too nice in these days. See 
how the young swells would take boxes.” 

An excited ery of “ Mr. Merryweather! Mr. Merry- 
weather!” now summoned the young actor to the la- 
dies’ part of the vessel, 

“ Oh,do come!” said Fanny Jessop. ‘ Mr. Flitterby 
is so ill.” 

“T know it’s a fit!” screamed Mrs. Jessop and the 
dresser. 

“Oh, pray do something,” said Lilly, wringing her 
hands in the prettiest and most honest distress. “ Oh 
dear! tow dreadful, and we were all so happy.” 

““My dear Miss Tresham,” said Merryweather, run- 
ning up to console her, far too oblivious of Patty Jes- 
sop’s really natural despair and Mrs. Jessop’s hyster- 
ical scream, “ there is no danger. I think it is the 
motion of the boat that has a little affected our friend 
Flitterby. I should prescribe another glass of champagne. 
Steward—I mean Hargrove, bring us some fizz here.” 

Flitterby was indeed a ghastly picture. Having 
hung fora moment or two like a beheaded pirate o ver 
the gunwale of the boat, which was now dipping lik ea 
dolphin, he had sheltered himself beside the mast in a 
most disbevelled and dejected state. All he could ar- 
ticulate was, “ Oh it’s like a merry-go-round at Barnet 
Fair Ask the governor for his brandy-flask; he al- 
ways carries one in his breast pocket. It’s like a 
merry-go—” 

The governor appealed to, looked for a moment ma- 
jestic and astonished, and then quietly produced “ the 
great medicine ” from a hidden recess. 

“ Subject to cramp,” he said in a mysterious whisper ; 
“ advised never to go out without it. Comes in handy 
sometimes you see.” To judge from the manager’s nose fre- 
quent cramps in that quarter had only been driven back by 
extraordinary zeal and promptitude. ‘ He’ll soon come 
round. We must turn soon. I hope to goodness Miss 
Tresham won’t be ill—it makes one so tame afterwards. 
You look after her, Merryweather, my boy. I think I 
shall lie abit. Do take care of Flitterby and Miss T. 
This up and down is getting awful ! ” 

And so it was. A little past Filey, the sun had sudden- 
ly gone in, and the sky grown clouded and murky. The sea 
seemed suddenly to cloud and grow turbid. ‘The waves, | 
from murmuring bubbles that laughed round the keel, 
had grown to dark billows that every moment rose! 
and widened. The boat made little way and seemed 


” 


to grow giddy in the toss and yeasty struggle, Filey/the manager, Even Flitterby himself, remembering = I was to pretend to be frightened when the seq 
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through the mist by a white line of froth where the| 
breakers dashed against it in wrangling protest, and 
still the great brown sail, swollen tight by the rising 
wind, struggled and strained, and drove forward the 
troubled boat. 

A sudden, quick turn of instinctive fear had come 
over the little party. The manager silently puffed at 
his cigar, and looked at Hargrove, who was helping 
the sailor boy who looked after the boat to handle a 
sail. Flitterby gave no signs of life, and lay a squalid 
mummy beside the mast, forming a sort of check- 
mate to all possible nautical manceuvres. Mrs. Jessop 
was clinging to Patty, with vague notions of mutual 
help. The dresser was repeating one of Watts’s 
hymns in an audible voice, and witha creditable imita- 
tion of a Wesleyan funeral service. The manager's 
friend was dozing moodily over his cigar. Hargrove 
and Merryweather and the fisherman’s boy were the 
only three able-bodied seamen left in the “ Fly-by- 
night’; and even Merryweather was hardly a real 
A. b., for he kept close to Lilly’s side, cheering ‘er in 
his hearty, frank way, and laughing at the scene of 
general desolation. Lilly, a native of Ryde, and fond 
of sailing, enjoyed the dip and skim of the boat, wou- 
dered why every one was so dull. 

“ There is no danger, Mr. Merryweather, is there ?” 
she said, after making up a snug corner for the now si- 
lent Patty and her still more downeast mother, while 
the dresser, in a Banshee attitude, crouched at Mrs. 
Jessop’s feet. ‘The motion is nothing, and the waves 
are not half the height ve seen them round the 
Needles.” 

“Tt is getting a little rougher,” said Frank, with a 
dangerous glance at her calm, untroubled face; “ but 
to people like myself, who have been yachting in the 
Mediterranean, this is pure play. But only just look 
at our first tragedian—I never saw him so heroic be- 
fore. He really is grand—he would make a very fine 
second senator in one of the processions of ‘Julius’ 
Cwsar,’ and I shouldn’t grudge hint his thirty shillings.” 

“How you make fun of that poor drenched fogy ! 
And, Mr. Merryweather,” said Lilly, as she watched 
the big waves race by with uuinterrupted delight, 
“after all, there is a certain nobility in even aiming 
at high tragedy.” 

* A certain conceit. He couldn’t represent common 
life. All his dignity is got by mouthing and stage 
robes. Sour old imposter. Don’t think me bitter, 
Lilly—I mean, Miss 'Tresham; but I do hate and de- 
test pretence and humbug. By George! it is three 
o'clock. We must be turning now, or the wind will 
be against us, and a good seaon. This fellow forgets 
how slow we shall go back.” 

‘We must be turning, Mr. Hargrove,”he shouted to 
the tragedian, who was grimly steering, while the boy 
was with evident uneasiness watching the sail, ready 
to let go in the twinkling of an eye. “It is five 
minutes past three. We're past Filey Brig, and we’ve 
been two hours coming. We shall take at least three 
or four getting back. It will take us all we know to 
get back by seven, in time to dress.” 

“Turn, Mr. Hargrove, directly,” groaned the man- 
ager imperiously. “ We're getting much—much too 
far away.” 

“T know what I am about,” said Hargrove dogged- 
ly. “I lived here once for two years, and | hada 
boat of my own, sir, twice the size of this. This is an 
out-and-in wind, and we shall skip back in no time.” 

“ Turn her head, sir, directly !” roared the manager, 
“or Pll cancel your agreement to-morrow morning. 
You have refused several minor parts already, and 
spoiled many others.” 

“J will not turn her, proud despot,” growled Har- 
grove, “till I choose. 1 have a Roman soul, and I 
refuse to wear thy chain.” 

“If we rip on like this, old bloke,” said the boy, 
“you'll be on the Black Pool Sand in five minutes more. 
[I’ve told him so,gents,a quarter of an hour ago. Why, 
crikey ! look,the water’s shallowin’ now,! tell ye. Five 
minutes more, gents, and if you can’t swim, God ’elp 
you. It’s so thick here already I can’t say how far 
out we are; but nearthe Black Pool Sand we are, I 
stake my affidavy.” 

“ Do you hear what the boy says Hargrove ?” said 
Merryweather sternly. 

“Yes, proud minion, I do; but I’m captain in this 
trip, and on I shall go.” 

“You turn, or Vil turn her myself. 
malicious scheme of yours.” 

“ This rock shall fly from its firm base as soon as I.” 

“Then here goes,” said Merryweather, and threw 
himself on the imperturbable tragedian, 

But it was too late. Just as rank tore Hargrove’s 
big hands from the helm the boat gave a plunge, a 
lift, a throb, and a convulsive shudder, and stuck fast 
in the sand. Hargrove had drawn them nearer and 
nearer to shore, and they were now, at the turn of the 
tide, stuck fast on the edge of the Black Pool Sand, 
and in considerable danger. 

The shock roused every one—Patty, Mrs. Jessop, 
the companion, the drowsy brother of the landlord, | 
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follow them, affected the most extravagant terror, and 
sat up and howled like a lost dog. 

“This will be two hundred pounds out of my pock- 
et,” said the manager. ‘ 
“Don’t talk of pockets,” groaned Mrs. Jessop, “we 
shall soon have no pockets, nor anything to put in 
them. Does any one remember a hymn? can 
think of nothing but the prayer for the High Court of 
Parliament.” 

“You villain!” said the manager, shaking his fist at 
Hargrove, “this comes of your accursed obstinacy and 
false pretence. You know no more about a boai than 
you do of Chinese. You’re an impostor, sir, and you 
will be answerable in a court of justice—a court of 
justice, sir—for the lives of me and my company.” 

“For God’s sake let’s get her head round, or we 
shall all be lost,” said the fisherman’s boy, running up 
and almost throwing himself at the manager's feet.” 

“ Look here, Mr. Hargrove,” said that irrascible po- 
tentate, “it’s now three fourteen, and it’s all we shall 
do to work back to Scarborough by seven. Get her 
head round—do you hear ?—you croaking old scoun- 
drel, or, by the stage thunder-box, sir, I'll throw you 
to the fishes.” 

At that moment the boat gavea plunge forward 
and wedged itself deeper on the reef. The manager, 
the moment he could steady himself from the shock, 
threw himself on the tragedian, and dragged him 
neck and crop to the gunwale. With one heavy blow 
he blackened one of Hargrove’s vulture-like eyes, with 
angry right hand the other. An instant more and 
Hargrove would have been floundering in the yeasty 
sea, lost beyond all hope, when Merryweather, at a 
scream from Lilly, leaped forward and rescued the 
manager’s victim, pushing Hargrove apart, and hurl- 
ifg him down on Flitterby. 

* Let me get at him,” roared the maddened mana- 
ger. ‘ Here I go and announce a special benefit, and 
this scoundr | gets us into this pickle. By the Lord 
Harry, sir, Pll stop his six month’s wages for it. It’s 
a scheme of his. It’s a conspiracy, and Pll take it 
into court ; by the Lord Harry, I will.” 

“ Will no one bring me some brandy? Vm dying,” 
groaned Mrs. Jessop; and as for Patty, all her a 
and sprightliness had vanished. 

There was really danger now, for an apocalyptic 
darkness hid the shore, the sea broke heavily over the 
tishing-boat from stem to stern, and there was danger 
she might fill or be broken up by the waves. Where 
Merry weather sat with one arm round Lily, guarding 
her as much as possible from the wild bursts of rain 
and storm, the spray blew so blinding thick that the 
manager could be hardly distinguished as he stood 
holding on to the mast. 

“7 know you will tell me the truth, Mr. Merry- 
weather,” said Lilly, suddenly but quite calmly, look- 
ing out for a moment, from under an extempore hood 
she had made of a railway rug; “but are we in real 
danger ?” 

“Call me Frank, and 1 will tell you,” said the 
young actor, with a look not to be mistaken. 

“Ts there, Mr. —— well then Frank, if it must be 
so 2” 

“Yes, Lilly, there is. If the tide does not soon turn 
and let us off, the boat must swamp or break up in an- 
other ten minutes. But have hope Lilly, I shall lash 
you to the mast if danger increases. Worst come to 
the worst, I shall strike out for the shore. Think of 
me sometimes, Lilly, if you are saved and I am lost.” 

Lilly made no reply, but hot tears broke from her 
eyesin biy drops; and when Frank clasped her hand 
and pressed her cheek she said nothing, but she did not 
withdraw her hand. 

A strange revival now drew the attention of the 
lovers. Flitterby aroused by the imminent danger of 
which he had become conscious, and revived by some 
dozen nips of Merryweather’s flask, now erawled 
through the water and clung hold of Hargrove’s legs. 

“Hargrove,” said he, “ this is dreadful. We're all 
drowning—we're all going down. Help ! help !” 

“You born idiot,” croaked Hargrove, “ there is no 
use in acting now. Weare really going down, You 
fool! Pm caught in my own trap. If the tide does 
not turn directly, we shall be food for fishes, sir, I 
tell you, in half an hour, the English stage will be 
thrown back twenty years. He who would have been 
the greatest Hamlet of the day will perish with a 
grinner through a horse collar, a Jew moncy-lender,fa 
young jackanapes, and three silly women. Lord forgive 
me for this.” : , 

Flitterby turned white as the dead at this, Hitherto 
though miserably ill, he had treated it as a joke. Now 
his fear turned into rage and repentance. te actually 
got on his legs, and, though the boat rolled heavily, 
struggled across to where the lovers sat, inseperable, 
careless even of death,no eye, no ear but. for each other. 

The miserable little creature came and lay down be- 
fore them. “It’s that villain did it,” he said, pointing 
to Hargrove. “ It was him, and to spoil your benefit. 
He blathered about knowing the coast, and the reef, 
and how to get on and off it with only a little delay, 
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broke, just to try your metal, and now, oh ! we're all 
going to be drowned. Forgive me Miss Lilly; for- 

ive me, Merryweather, won’t you? We shall be all 

rowned together, so let’s die friends, let’s be sociable, 
Mr. Frank and Miss Lilly, at the last hour. They’ll 
talk of us in London. They’ll be a leader on us in the 
Daily Tel. Ob, my poor old mother, what a loss to 
her.” 

It was impossible not to smile at the poor creature’s 
sorrow and repentance, his cowardice and vanity, 
with the one redeeming thought for the old mother he 
supported. 

“Bear it like a man, Flitterby,” said Mr. Merry- 
weather, still clasping Lilly, “there may be hope yet. 
They may see us from the shore if the mist was only 
to lift. Keep some heart, man, for shame; at the worst 
it will all soon be over.” 

A great wave, as Frank turned to Lilly and pressed 
her closer to him, broke over the boat, struck down 
the manager and Hargrove, who wallowed together. 
and nearly washed Flitterby overboard. The end 
had come. Mrs. Jessop feli on her knees and prayed, 
Lilly clung closer t» Frank, unable at that last mo- 
ment to conceal her love. Just then a wild scream 
and shout broke from the boy, who had been hanging 
head down over the head of the boat. “ Hoorah! 
she’s loosening, gents,” he cried, “I can feel the sand 
boiling under her keel. We shall be off in a jiffey, 
gents, if the sea don’t stave her in. We must all bale 
now to lighten her.” 

So saying the delighted hobble-de-hoy seized hold 
of Flitterby’s shiny new hat, and began splashing out 
the water for dear life. 

“God be thanked !” said Hargrove with some real 
feeling, or a very fair assumption of it. “Then I shall 
shuffle off this mortal coil without foul murder on my 
soul,” ; 

Merry weather who was squeezing Lilly’s hands, and 
half wild with joy, laughed as he looked up and said 
“No Mr. Hargrove, you have n’t done shuftling yet, take 
my word for it ; and as for murder, if you haven’t 
succeeded in murdering us, you'll go on murdering 
Shakespeare, I dare say, for many a year,” 

“ Not on my stage,” growled the manager, as the 
boat began to lift and disentangle itself; “not on my 
stage—no, not in these boots—not if he would play 
Richard at call boy’s prices. A croaking impostor, to 
risk all our lives for a mean revenge. Tl have him 
drummed out of Scarborough, see if 1 won't. If it 
wasn’t murder, we’d throw him overboard now. Ro 
meo, indeed! Why, he’s only fit to come on as third 
murderer in Macbeth. Pah !” 

As they passed Filey, the mist thinned, and sun- 
light broke out again on the white cliffs and the 
roofs and merry groups on the sand. Frank and Lilly 
had passed in a moment from death unto life, Feebly 
and by degrees Mrs. Jessop, Patty and the dresser re- 
vived, ventured on some champagne, and began to 
laugh at their own fears. Flitterby came to also, and 
assumed a comic mariner tone, with many winks at 

or, chapfallen, gloomy Hargrove, and with timid 
ocosities; for the manager was unappeasable as 
Achilles, and kept referring to his enormous gold re- 
peater, as if remonstrating with Providence. Even 
the manager’s friend grew more vivacious as the town 
of Scarborough hove in sight; Flitterby even broke 
out with “ Merrily, merrily bounds the bark,” followed 
by “ Let’s all go a-sailing.” 

The pier clock struck eight as the boat rounded the 
north cliffs, and at the sound the manager broke into 
a final hurricane. “ Look here, sir,” he said, going up 
to poor cowering Hargrove, who looked more like the 
Stranger on his last legs than ever, “mark me! By 
the fiery Flambango I'll denounce you, sir, to every 
manager in Christendom, and you'll have to ship off 
your pettifogging talents to some extreme corner of 
the Antipodes. ‘Cassio, be never more an officer of 
mine.’” 

It was quite evident, even to the most ordinary gos- 
sips, by the time the “ Fly-by-night ” rounded the 
pier wall, that if Frank Merryweather had lost a ben- 
efit, he had that day won a wife. 
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Creanina Kip Groves.— During the warm weather kid gloves 
are easily soiled, particularly as the prevailing colors are quite 
light, an! as it costs some time and money to have them cleaned 
at the dyers we let our readers into the secret of cleaning them 
at home, which can be done just as well as if paid for outside. 
Take a little sweet milk and a piece of white or brown soap. 
Fold a clean towe! three or four times, spread it over your 
dress, and spread out the glove smoothly upon it. Takea 
large piece of white flannel, dip it into milk, then rao it upon 
the soap, and rab the gloves downwards toward the fingers, 
holding the wrist of it by the left hand. Continue this process 
unti the glove, if white, looks of a dingy yellow, but if colored, 
looks dark and entirely spoiled. Now let it dry, and then put 
it on your hand, and it will be soft, smooth, glossy and clean. 
‘Take care, however, to omit no part of the glove in rubbing it, 
and see that all the soiled parts are thoroughly cleaned. ‘This 
process applies only to white and colored kid gloves. For black 
gloves that are soiled, turned white and otherwise injured, take 
& teaspoontal of salad oil, drop a few drops of ink into it, and 
rab itall over the gloves with the tip of a feather; then let 
them dry in the sno. White kid boots and slippers can also be 
cleaned by the first process, to look ‘* as good as new,” and 
black kid boots and slippers can be restored to their pristine 
gloss by the latter method, 


(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


AN UNINVITED GUEST. 


It was nearly three o’clock on a hot summer’s day; 





Domestic Bank—were crowded with customers ; money 
was flowing in and running out in the usual business- 
like manner. From a raised desk in my private room, 
I, the manager of the Royal Domestic Bank, looked 
out on the busy scene with a certain pride and pleasure. 
The Royal Domestic is not a long-established institu- 
tion, and, without vanity, I may say that much of its 
prosperity is attributable to the zeal and experience of 
its manager. In corroboration of this statement, I 
might refer to the last printed report of the direct- 
ors, laid before the shareholders at their annual meet- 
ing, in which they are pleased to say—but, after all, 
perhaps I may be thought guilty of undue egotism and 
conceit, if I repeat the flattering terms in which they 
speak of me. A clerk put his head inside my door. 
“ Mr. Thrapstow, sir, to speak to you.” 

“ Send him in, Roberts,” I said. 

Charles Thrapstow I had known from boyhood; we 
had both been reared in the same country town. The 
fact that his parents were of considerably higher social 
status than mine, perhaps made our subsequent inti- 
macy all the pleasanter to me, and caused me to set a 
value upon his good opinion greater than its intrinsic 
worth. Thrapstow was a stockbroker, a very clever, 
pushing fellow, who had the reputation of possessing 
excellent judgment and great good luck. At my re- 
quest, he had brought his accouut to our bank. It was 
a good account; he always kept a fair balance, and the 
cashier had never to look twice at his checks. 

Charlie, like everybody else in business, occasionally 
wanted money. LIhad let him have advances at va- 
rious times, of course amply covered by securities—ad- 
vances which were always promptly repaid and the 
securities redeemed. At this time he had five thousand 
pounds of ours, to secure which we held City of Damas- 
cus Water Company’s bonds to the nominal value of 
ten thousand. My directors rather demurred to these 
bonds, as being. somewhat speculative in nature; but as 
I represented that the company was highly respectable, 
and its shares well quoted in the market, and that I 
had full confidence in our customer, our people sane- 
tioned the advance. I had perhaps a little uneasy 
feeling myself about those bonds, for they were not 
everydody’s money, and there might have been some 
little difficulty in finding a customer for them, in case of 
the necessity for a sudden sale. 

Thrapstow came in radiant. He was a good-looking 
fellow, with a fair beard and moustache, bright eyes of 
bluish gray, a nose tilted upwards giving him a saucy, 
resolute air; he was always well dressed, the shiniest 
of boots, the most delicate shade of color in his light 
trowsers and gloves, the glossiest of blue frock-coats, a 
neat light dust-coat over it, a blue bird’s-eye scarf 
around his throat, in which was thrust a massive pin, 
containing a fine topaz, full of lustre, and yellow as 
beaten gold. 

“Well, Pve got a customer for those Damascus 
bonds waiting at my office; sold ’em well too—to Bil- 
lings Brothers, who want them for an Arab firm. One 
premium, and I bought at one discount.” 

“Tm very glad of it, Charlie,” I said, and I felt 
really pleased, not only for Thrapstow’s sake, but be- 
cause I should be glad to get rid of the bonds, and the 
directors’ shrugs whenever they were mentioned.” 

“ Hand ’em over, old fellow,” said Charlie, * and 
I'll bring you Billings’ check up in five minutes. You 
won't have closed by then; or if you have Pll come in 
at the private door.’ 

I went to the safe, and I put my hand upon the 
bonds. 

Charlie stood there looking so frank and free, hold- 
ing out his hand for the bonds, that I hadn’t the heart 
to say to him, as I ought to have done, “ Bring your 
customer here, and let him settle for the bonds, and 
then I will hand them over.” Ishould have said this 
to anybody else, but somehow I couldn’t say it to 
Charlie. There would only be five minutes risk, and 
surely it was no risk at all. 

The thing was done in a moment; I was carried 
away by Thrapstow’s irresistable manner. I handed 
over the bonds, and Charlie went off like a shot. 

It wanted seven minuces to three, and I sat’ watch- 
ing the hands of the clock in a little tremor, despite 
my full confidence in Thrapstow; but then I had so 
thorough a knowledge of all the rules of banking, 
that I couldn’t help feeling that I had done wrong. A 
few minutes, however, would set it right. Charlie’s 
white hat. and glittering topaz would svon put in an 
appearance. 

ust at a minute to three the cashier brought me 
three checks, with a little slip of paper attached. 
They were Thrapstow’s checks for fifteen hundred— 
twelve hundred and three hundred odd respectivel y— 
and his balance was only five hundred odd. 

I turned white and cold. 

“Of course you must refuse them,” I said to the 
cashier. 





‘tune that had happened to me. Charles Thrapstow 
| was nearly a defaulter; but there was this one chance 
_—he might have given the checks in the confidence of 


the long polished counters of our bank—the Royal | selling those bonds, and placing the balance to his ac- 


count. In due course these checks, which were 
|crossed, would have been brought to the clearing- 
| house, and have been presented on the morrow. But 
|it seemed that his creditors had some mistrust of him 
ene had caused the checks tu be demanded out of due 
course. hs 

The clock struck three. Charles had not come back. 
The bank doors closed with a clang. I could endure 
the /_—o no longer. Telling the bank porter that 
\if Mr. Thrapstow came, he was to be admitted at the 
private door, and was to be detained in my room till I 
returned, I went out and made my way to his office, 
which was -“ a few hundred yards distant. He 
was’nt there. The clerk, a youth of fifteen, knew 
nothing about him. He was in Capel Court, perhaps 
—anywhere, he didn’t know. Had he been in within 
the last half hour? Well, no; the cierk did not think 
he had. His story, then, of the customer waiting at 
his office, was a lie. 

With a heavy heart, I went back to the bank. No; 
Mr. Thrapstow had not been in, the porter said. I took 
a cab and went off to the office of Mr. Gedgemounth 
the solicitor to the bank. I told bim, in confidence, 
what had happened, and asked hisadvice. “Could I 
get a warrant against this Thrapstow for stealing the 
bonds ?” 

“Upon my word,” said Gedgemount, “I don’t 
think you can make a criminal matter of it. It isn’t 
larceny, because you abandoned possession of the 
bonds voluntarily. No;I don’t see how you can 
touch him. You must make a bankrupt of him, and 
then you can pursue him, as having fraudulently car- 
ried off his assets.” 

But that advice was no good to me. I think I was 
wrong in taking it. I think I ought to have gone 
straight off to the pol!ce office, and put the affair in the 
hands of the detectives. Dignified men of law, like 
Gedgemount, always find a dozen reasons for inac- 
tion, except matters that bring grist to their own mill 
I went home completely disheartened and dejected. 
How could I face my directors with such a story as 
that Ihad to tell? The only excuse that I could 
urge of private friendship and confidence in the man 
who had robbed us, would, make the matter only the 
worse. Clearlie, at the same time, that I told the cir 
cumstances to the directors, [ should be bound to 
place my resignation in their hands, to be put into 
force if they thought fit. And there would be little 
doubt but that they would accept it. How damag- 
ing, too, the story would be to me when I tried to ob- 
tain another appointment ? 

I had promised to take my wife and children for an 
excursion down the river, as soon as the bank closed, 
and the youngsters eagerly reminded me of my pro- 
mise. I repliedso savagely and sternly, that the chil- 
dren made off in tears; my wife, coming to see what- 
was the matter, fared little better. I must have had 
a sunstroke or something, she told me, and brought 
bandages and eau de Cologne. I flung them away in 
a rage, and went out of the house. I must be doing 
something, I felt, and I hailed a cab and drove to 
Thrapstow’s lodgings. 

Mr. Thrapstow wasn’t coming home that night, his 
landlady told me; she thought he wasaway fora little 
jaunt; but she didn’t know. He occupied the ground 
tloor of a small house on Ecclesford Street, Pimlico— 
two rooms, opening into each other. Itold the woman 
that I would sit down and write a letter. She knew 
me well enough,as I had frequently visited Thrapstow 
and she left me to myself. ‘Then I began to overhaul 
everything, to try to find out some clue to his where- 
abouts. A few letters were on the chimney-piece; 
they were only circulars from tradesmen. In the fire- 

lace was a considerable quantity of charred tinder. 

e had evidently been burning papers recently, and a 
quantity of them. I turned the tinder carefully over, 
spreading it out upon anewspaper. I found nothing 
legible except one little scrap of paper, which the fire 
had not altogether reduced to powder, on which I saw 


” 


the name Isabel shining with metallic lustre. Then I 
went to the bedroom and searched that. Here, too, 


were evident coats and other garments thrown hastily 
into cupboards, boxes turned out, an odd glove or two 
lying upon the dressing-table. I carefully searched 
all the pockets for letters or other documents, but I 
found nothing. The keys were left in all the recep- 
tacles, an instance of Charlie’s thoughtfulness for 
others in the midst of his rascality. 

Lying upon the wash-stand was a card, which was 
blank upon one side, bnt on the other had the name of 
tbe photographer printed upon it. The card was wet, 
as if it had been soaked in water; and neer the upper 
end of it was a round irregular cut, which did not quite 
penetrate the card. It had evidently once had a photo- 
graph fastened on it; according'y, the card had been 
wetted to facilitate the removal of the photograph, 
whilst the face of the portrait had evidently been cut, 


When he went out, I sat in my chair quite still for|in order to place it in a locket or something similar. 
few moments, bewildered in the sudden misfor-) Salt struck me at once that the photograph, about which 
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a man on the eve of flight would take so much trouble, 
must be of a person very dear to him; —s his 
sweetheart. Although I had been intimate with Trap- 
stow, he had always keen very reserved as to his own 
friends and associates, and I had no clue to guide me to 
any of them, except the photographer’s card. 
Re-entering my cab, I drove off to the photographer’s. 
There was no number or distinguishing mark upon the 
card, and the chances seemed faint that he would be 
able to tell me anything about it. Indeed, at first, when 
the man found that I wasn’t a customer, he seemed little 
inclined to trouble himself about the matter. The pro- 


mise of a fee, however, made him more reasonable, and 
he offered to let me sce his books, that I might search 
for the name I wanted to find. But then I didn’t know 
It was unlikely that the 


the name I wanted to find. 
photograph had been done for Thrapstow; if it had, 
there would probably appear in the books only the use- 
less record of his address, already knownto me. Then 
the man shook his head. If I didn’t know the name, it 
was no use looking; the card was nothing, he said; he 
sent hundreds out every month. What information 
could he possibly give mo? Then I tried to describe 
tbe persoaal appearance of Thrapstow. But again he 
shook his head. If he hadn’t taken his likeness, he 
wouldn’t be likely to remember him; hardly even then, 
so many people passed through his hands. 

All this time he had been carelessly holding the card 
in his fingers, glancing at it now and then, and sudden? 
an idea seemed to strike him. ‘Stop a bit,” he said, 
and went into his dark chamber, and presently emerged 
smelling strongly of chemicals. ‘‘Look here,” he said, 
triumphantly. I looked, and saw a very faint, ghostly 
impression of a photograph. ‘It’s printed itself 
through,” said the man—* they will sometimes—and 
T’ve brought it to light. Yes, I know the original of 
that.” Again he dived into acloset, and brought out a 
negative with a uumber and label to it. Then he 
turned to his book, and wrote down an address for me— 
Mrs. Maidmont, Larkspur Road, Notting Hill. 

Away I went to Larkspur Road. Mrs. Maidmont’s 
house was a small, comfortable residence, with bright 
windows, verandahs, gorgeous window-boxes, and striped 
sun blinds. Mrs. Maidmont was at home, said a very 
neat, pretty-looking maid; and 1 sent in my card, witha 
message: “ On most important business.” The maid 
came back to say that her mistress did not recognize 
the name, but would I walk in? I was shown into a 
pretty drawing-room on the first floor. An elderly lady 
rose to greet me with old-fashioned courtesy, at the same 
time with a good deal of uneasy curiosity visible in her 
face. This was not the original of the photograph, who 
was a young and charming girl. 

“ Madame,” I said rapidly, “I believe that my friend, 
Charles Turapstow, is well known to you; now, it is of 
the utmost importance that I should ascertain where he 
is at this moment.” 

“Stay!” said the old lady. “ You are laboring 
under a complete mistake; I know nothing whatever 
of the gentleman whose name you mention; a name | 
never heard ef before.” 

Was she deceiving me? I did not think so. 

“Perhaps Miss Maidmont may know,” I said eagerly. 


“Miss Maidmont is not likely to have formed any, 


acquaintance without her mother’s knowledge,” said 
Mrs. Maidmont with dignity. ‘There seemed to be no 
alternative but for me to retreat with apologies. 

“Tam very busy, you see,” went on the old lady 
with a wave of the hand; and indeed the room, now I 
looked about me, I saw to be strewed with prepara- 
tions for some festive event, a ball perhaps, or, from a 
wreath of orange blossoms that I saw peeping out of 
a miliiner’s box, more likely a wedding. I was about 
to take my departure reluciantly, when a young girl, 
a charming young girl, bounded into the room; she 
was the original of the photograph. 

“Oh, mamma!” she cried, “ here’s a letter from 
poor Charles to say he can’t possibly come here to- 
night! Isn’t it provoking! And I want to consult 
him about so many things.” 

“* Well, my dear Isabel,” said the old lady placidly, 
“ you'll have enough of his company after to-morrow.” 
From which I judged that my surmise was correct, 
and that Charlie was the bridegroom elect. 

“ By the way,” she went on, “here’s a gentleman, 
Isabel, who insists that we know a Mr. Charles—I 
forget the name now.” 

“Thrapstow,” I interjectured. 

«* A Mr. Charles Thrapstow. You know of no such 
person, Bella ?” 

“7 know of no Mr Charles, but Charles Tempest,” 
said Isabel. 

“It is singular, too, that the initials of our friends 
should be the same. May I ask it you have given your 
portrait, taken by B.uebore of Kensington.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Maidmont, rising, and 


sounding the bell, “* this is rather too much from a total 


stranger. 
know you. 


We don’t know your friend, and we don’t 
Susan, show this gentleman out.” 


“But a gentleman,” I cried, “ with blue eyes yel- 


low beard and mustache and turned up nose.” 
“ No more!” eried Mrs. Maidmont. “Am I to re- 
peat once more, we know nothing about him ?” 


| What could I do under these circumstances but take 
my leave? In Susan, however, I found an unexpected 
ally. She had heard my parting words of des- 
cription, and she turned to me as we were des- 
cending the stairs and said, “Miss Isabel's young 
man is exactly like that.” Half a crown and a few 
blandishments, which, under the circumstances, I think 
even my worthy spouse would have condoned, put me 
into possession of the facts. 
Miss Maidmont was really going to be married to- 
morrow morning at St. Spikenard’s Church, to a Mr. 
Charles Tempest, a very good looking young man, whom 
they had not known long, but who seemed to be very 
well off. My description of my friend tallied exactly 
with Susan’s of the bridegroom ; but the coincidence 
might be merely accidental. 

“Had Miss Maidmont a photograph of her lover ?” 


I asked. 


She had, in her own room, it seemed. Susan couldn't 
get at it now without suspicion; but she promised to 
secure it, and bring it with her if I would meet her at 
nine o'clock at the corner of the street. 

I was punctual to my tryst; and at nine Susan made 
her appearance with a Morocco case containing an ex- 
cellent likeness of my friend, Charles Thrapstow, 
massive pin with topaz in it, and all. 

Now what was to be done? Should I go to Mrs. 
Maidmont, and tell her how she was deceived in her 
daughter’s lover? That wouldhave been the way best 
adopted to spare the feelings of the Maidmonts; but 
would it bring back the five thousand pounds? I 
thought not. 

“Miss Maidmont.” I soliloquized, “will find some 
way to warn her lover. Even robbing a bank may not 
embitter a girl against her sweetheart, and no doubt 
she’s head over ears in love with :Charlie.” No; I 
determined on a different plan. 

I rose early next morning, dressed myself with care, 
put on a pair of pale primrose gloves, donned my 
neatest beaver, and took cab to St. Spikenard’s, Not- 
ting Hill. 

The bells were jangling merrily as I alighted at the 
church door, a small crowd had already gathered on 
the pavement, drawn together by that keen foresight 
of coming excitement characteristic of human species. 
“Friend of the bridegroom,” I whispered to the ver- 
ger, and I was forth vith shown into the vestry. The 
clergyman was there already, and shook hands with 
me in a vague kind of way. 

“Not the bridegroom ?” he said in a mild interroga- 
tive manner. I told him that I was only one of his 
friends, and we stood looking at each other in a coma- 
tose kind of way, till a little confusion at the vestry 
door broke the spell. ‘ Here he comes!” whispered 
some one, and next moment there appeared in the ves- 
try, looking pale and agitated, but very handsome, 
Mr. Charles ‘Thrapstow. 

I caught him by the armand led him into a corner, 
before he recognized who I was. When he saw me, I 
thought he would have fainted. “Don’t betray me,” 
he whispered. 

I held out my hand with significant gesture. 

“ Five thousand,” I whispered in his ear. 

“You shall have it in five minutes.” 

“ Your minutes are long ones, Master Charles,” I said. 

With trembling} fingers he took out a pocket-book 
and handed me a roll of notes. 

“T meant it for you, Tom,” he said. Perhaps he did, 
but we know the fate of good intentions. 

“It didn’t take me long to connt over those notes; 
there were exactly tive thousand pounds. 

“ Now,” said I, “Master Charlie, take yourself off.” 

“You promised,” he urged not to betray me. 

“No more, I will, if you go.” 

““She’s gct ten thousand of her own,” he whispered. 

“ Be off; or else—” 

“‘No: I wont,” said Charlie, making up his mind with 
a desperate effort ; ‘‘ l’ll make a clean breast of it.” 

At that moment there was a bit of a stir,and a gene- 
ral call for the bridegroom. The bride had just arrived, 
people said. He pushed his way out to the carriage 
and whispered a few words to Isabel, who fell back in a 
faint. There was a great fuss and bustle, aud then 
some One came and said that there was an informality in 
the license, and the wedding couldn’t come off that day. 

I didn’t wait to see anything further, but posted off 
to the bank, and got there just as the board were assem- 
bling. I suppose some of the directors had got wind of 
Thrapstow’s faiiure, for the first thing I heard when I 
got into the board-room was old Venables grumbling out: 


“ How about those Damascus bonds, Mr. Manager?” I 


rode rough-shod over old Venables, and tyrannized oon- 
siderably over the board in general that day, but I 


couldn’t help thinking how close a thing it was, and how 


very near shipwreck | had been. 

As for Thrapstow, I presently heard that, after all, he 
had arranged with his creditors,and made it up with 
Miss Maidmont. He had a tongue that would wind round 
anything, if you only gave him time, and I wasn’t mach 
surprised at hearing that his wedding-day was fixed. He 
hasn’t sent me an invitation, and I don’t suppose he will, 
and I certainly shall not thrust myself forward 4 second 











Borveaux Wriyes.—All natural red wine is sub- 
ject to decay, and all wine whatsoever must, be treated 
artificially before it will last more than one or two 
years. 


To begin with Claret: The finest growths of the 
Medoe district are peculiar in this respect, that they 
contain less fermentable matter than hee wer any other 
known wine, and this they owe partly to admirable 
care in vinification, partly to very complete fermenta- 
tion, but principally to the fact that the grapes that. 
make the wine are not so charged with the elements 
of vinosity as those ripened in warmer climates. They 
require, in consequence, less artificial treatment than 
any other, and in the cases of the so-called “first- 
growths ” of Chateaux Margaux, Larose, and Lafitte, 
when the season has been a good one, the “ curing ”’ 
seldom goes no further than repeated fumigation with 
sulphur; and the adulteration of the wine, if the word 
must be employed, amounts only to its very slight 
impregnation with sulpkur ous acid gas,which is imme- 
diately converted into sulphuric acid, or vitriol. This 
however, need cause no alarm; the percentage is in, 
finitesimal, and vitriol, though it has an ugly name, is- 
as every doctor will tell us, one of the best of tonics. 
The quantity of spirit added to the finest Claret is so 
small as hardly to be worth considering at all. A few 
pints are thrown upon the grapes before the crushing 
begins, and a few more are added, ostensibly to rinse 
out the casks, whenever the wine is racked and before 
itis shipped. The “loading” of Claret is adopted 
chiefly for those wines intended for the English m r- 
ket, and effected by the addition of fuller bod: d, 
more astringent, and more spirituous wines, suc as 
those of Hermitage. 


The above remarks apply to the half dozen finer 
growths of the Medoc, wines which own their potential- 
ity of preservation to a happy coincidence of soil, cli- 
mate, quality of vines and care in cultivation and' in vini- 
fication. The majority of these exquisite wines, require 
to be kept four years in the wood to gain mellowness, 
aud four in bottle to acquire “bouquet.” After this, 
except in rare cases, Claret (if unbrandied) slowly de- 
generates, loses color, and acquires acidity and a bitter 
taste, then gets thick, and is, sooner or later, a ruined 
wine. Longevity in Claret is rare, and though instances of 
it may be quoted, they are chiefly to be found in the wines 
that have never traveled twenty miles from their native 
cellar. 

So much for the fine clarets. In’ them the tannin, or 
astringent quality, the great natural preservative against 
decay, and the natural acid of the grape, are both subor- 
dinated to its other constituents, to make them in their 
way perfect wines. Not so the inferior growths of the 
Medoe, which we alone of.the consumers of them have 
christened ‘“clarct.” It is from these latter wines, 
whose acidity and astringency »re, as a rule, in most 
disagreeable preponderance, that are fabricated the 
wines known in the wine trade as Chateaux Margaux, 
Lafitte and Larose. 

When we remember that these three vine yards to- 
gether hardly cover 500 acres, and never in the mest 
abundant years make so much as 2,000 hogsheads of 
wine, scarcely enough to furnish the cellars of a score 
of wholesale wine merchants, it is somewhat ludicrous 
to reflect, that any, number of dozens of these expen- 
sive wines, can be ordered from any number of wine 
merchants, in any large city in Europe and America. 
From St. Petersburg to Lisbon, from Glasgow to Con- 
stantinople, from Montreal to New Orleans, and thence 
southward to Rio and Buenos Ayres, and round the 
world to the great cities of Australia and India, a man 
might walk into any wine merchant’s and order a dozen 
of Chateau Margaux or Lafitte, and be reasonably 
disappointed if he were refused. 

The performance of this “inexhaustible bottle trick,” 
over so wide a geographical area is only possible by 
treating the inferior growth (not of the Medoc only, 
for the exports from Burgandy for so-called Medoe 
wines are said, by French writers, to be twelve times 
greater than the whole production of that district,) in 
such a way as to give them a fictitious resemblance to 
the first growths. To remove the excess of acid an 
alkali is employed, and of course a neutral salt is pro- 
duced by their combination. Thinness and absence of 
flavor are remedied sometimes by the addition of 
more generous wines, occasionally by fruity syrups; 
bouquet is sold in bottles in the chemists’ shops, or 
Bordeaux at “two francs and upwards, according to 
quality.” To get rid of excessive tannin is more 
difienlt, in fact impossible, so far as the present 
writer is aware, and the majority of cheap Clarets sold 
in this country, unless they be very poor, and very 
watery indeed, are so rough that no one with any pre- 
tension to delicacy of palate cares to drink a glass un- 
diluted with water. In France the’ commoner Bor- 
deaux wines are used in water, and those that are 
drunk unmixed are prepared at Bercy for immediate 
consumption in the restaurants of Paris by being 
watered, and sweetened, flavored, and alcoholized. 
In this way the excess of tannin is removed by dilu- 


tion or masked by sugar—The New Quarterly 








time as an uninvited guest. 
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THE ALBION. 














Life Illustrated. 
A Bursep-UuT CANDLE. 


A wicked ove lies buried here, 
Who died in a dee ine; 

He never rose in rank, | fear, 
Though he was born to shine. 


He once was fat, but then, indeed, 
Grew thin as apy griever; 

He died, the doctors all agreed, 
Of a most Lurn ng fever, 


if e’er you said, * Go out, I pray,” 
He much ill nature show'd; 

On such occasions he would say, 
* Vy, if I do, i’m b oweu.” 


In this his friends do all agree. 
Although you think I’m joking, 

When gum, cu’, ‘tis said that he 
Was very fond of smoking. 


Since all religion he despised, 
Let these tew words suffice; 

Betore he ever was baptized, 
They d ppd him once or twice. 





NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” 
Part the ‘Third; Book the First. 
THE THREE CHILDREN. 


(Continued from our last.] 
IV.—A Heatep Wounv; A Bueepine Heart. 


Tellmarch was more thun solitury, he was shunned. People 
asked him no questions and gave Lim few answers; 60 he bad 
not been able to inform himself as he could bave wished, ‘The 
war had drifted el-ewhere; the armies had gone to fight farther 
off; the Marquis de Lautenae bad disappeared trom the horizon, 
and in Tellmarch’s state of mind for him to be conscious there 
was 8 war, it vas necessary for it to set its foot on him. 

After that ery—‘* My cbildren !’—Tellwarch ceased to smile, 
and the mother went back to her thoughts. What was passing 
in that soul? It wasasif she looked oat from the depths of a 
gulf. Suddenly she turned toward Tellmarch, and cried anew, 
almost with an accent of rage, ** My children!” 

Tellmarch drooped bis bead lise one guilty. He was think- 
ing of this Marquis de Lantenac, who certainly was not thinking 
of him, and who probably no longer remewbered that he ex- 
isted He accounted for this to himself by saying, ** A lord, 
when he is in danger, } nows you; when be 1s once vat of it, he 
knows you no longer.” 

And he asked himself, ‘* But why, then, did [ save this lord ?” 
And he answered his own question, ** Because he was a man.’ 
Thereupon he remained thoughttul for some time, then begun 
again montally, ** Am I very sure of that ?” 

He repeated his bitter words, ‘If I had only known !” 

This whole adventure overwhelwed him, for in tbat which he 
had done he perceived a sort of riddle. He meditated gloowily. 
A good action might sometimes be evil. tle who saves the wolt 
kills the sheep. He who sets the vulture’s wing is responsible 
for his talons. He in truth felt himself guilty. The unreason- 
ing anger of this mother was just. Sull, te bave saved ber cun- 
soled him for having saved the Marquis. 

Bat the children ? 

Tho mother meditated also, The reflections of those two went 
on side by side? and, perhaps, though without speech, met ove 
another amid the shadows of reverie. 

‘Lhe woman's eyes, with a night like gloom in their depths, 
fixed themselves anew on Tellmarch. 

** Nevertheless, matters aust not stay like this,” said she. 

* tush !" returned ‘Vellmarch, laying bis finger on bis lips, 

She continued: ** You did wrong to save me, and I am angry 
with you for it. I would rather be dead, because | am sure | 
should see them then. I should know where they are. ‘They 
would not see me, but | should be near them. ‘The dead--they 
ought to have power to protect.” 

He took her arm aud telt ber pulse. 

**Calm yourself; you are bringing back your fever.” 

“ She asked hin almost harshly, * When can I go away from 
here ?” 

** Go away?” 

“ Yes. Walk. ’ 

“ Never, it yon are not reasonable. 
sensible.” 

** What do you call being sensible ?” 

** Having contideuce in Go }.,’ 

**God! What has He done with my children ?” 

Her mind seemed wandering. lier voice became very soft. 

** You understand,” she said to him, ‘ | cannot rest like this. 
You have never had any children, but | have. Tbat makes a 
difference. One canuot judge of a thing when one does not 
know what itis. You never had any children had you ?” 

** No,” replied Teilmarch. 

* And |-- I had nothing beside them. What aw I without my 
children? I should like to have so.vebody explain to me why I 
have not my children. I feel that things happen, but E do not 
understand. ‘ihey killed my husband; they shot me; all the 
same, | do not understand it.” e 

“Come,” said Tellmarch, “there is the fever taking you 

ain, Wo not talk any more.” 

She looked at bim, and relapsed into sil 

From tbat day she spoke ro more. 

Tellmarch was obeyed more absolutely than he liked. She 
spent long hours of stupetaction, crouched at the foot of an old 
tree. She dreamed and held her peace. Silence makes an im- 
penetrable retuge for simple souls that have been down into the 
innermust depths of suffering. She seemed to relinquish all 
effort to understand. Toacertain extent despair is unintelli- 
gible to the despairing. 
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To-morrow, if you are 








all-absorbing idea is terrible. And how to make a mother thus 
beset her reason ? Maternity is inexplicable; you cannot argue 
with it. That is it which renders a mother sublime; she be- 
comes unreasoning; the maternal instinct is divinely animal. 
The mother is no lorgera woman, she sbares the passions of 
brute mothers. der children are her cubs. Hence in the mo- 
ther, there is something at once inferior and superior to argu- 
ment. A mother has an unerring instinct. The immense 
mysterious Will of creation is within her and guides her. Here 
is a blindness superhumanly enlightened. 


ill-luck wi!l bave it, 1 am old, and | cannot walk any longer. I 


is exhausted, and | aw obliged to rest; if it were not for that, I. 
would go with you. After all, perhaps it is lucky tbat I connot. | 
I should be more harm than use to you;l am tolerated here; but 
the blues suspect me af a peasant; and the peasants suspect me 
asa wizard.” 

He waited for her to reply. She did not even raise her eyes. | 
A fixed idea ends in madness or heroism, But of what heroism | 
is a poor peasant woman cupable ? None. she can be a mother, | 
and tbat is all, Each day sbe buried herself deeper in her) 
reverie. ‘Teilmarch watched her He tried to give her occupa- | 
tion; he brought her needles and thread, and a tivimble; and at| 
length, to the satisfaction of the poor Caimand, she began some 
sewing. She dreamed, but she worked; asign of health; her 
energy was returning little by little. She mended her linen, her 
garmeats, her shoes; but ber vyes looked cold and glassy as 
ever. As she bent over her needle, she sang wild snatches of | 
songs in a low voice. She murmured names— probably the 
bames of children—but not distinctly enough for Tellmarch 
to catch them. Sbe would break off abruptly and listen to the 
birds, as if ehe thought they might have brought her tidings. 
She watched the weather. Her lips woud move—she was) 
speaking low to herself. She made a bag and filled it with 
chestnuts. One morning Tellmarch saw her preparing to set 
forth, her eyes gazing away 1uto the depths of the forest. 

** Where are you going ?” he asked. 

She replied, “ I am going to look for them.” 

He did not attempt to stop her. 


Vil—Tue Two Pores or tae Trurtu. 


At the end of a few weeks, which had been fille! with the 
vicissitudes of civil war, the district of Fougeres could talk of 
nothing but the two men who were opposed to each other, and 


5 

by side the great revolutionary combat. 

The savage Verdean duel continued, but the Vendee was 
losing ground. In Ille-et-Vilaine in particular, thanks to the 
young cozimander who had at Lol so opportunely replied to the 
audacity of six thousand royalists, by the audacity of fifteen 
hundred patriots, the insurrection, if not quelled, was at least 
teatly weakened and circumscribed. Several fortunate bits 





new position of affairs. 

Matters had changed their face, but a singular complication 
had arisen. 

In all this portion of the Vendee the Republic had the upper 
hand; that was beyond a doubt; but which republic? '!n the 


themselves felt—the republic of terror, and the republic af cle- 

mency —the one desirous to conquer by rigor, and the other by. 
milduess Which would prevail? These two forms—the con- | 
ciliating and the implacable—were represented by two men each | 
of whom possessed his special influence and authority; the one, | 
a wilitary commander, the other, a civil delegate. Which of | 
them would prevail? One of the two, the delegate, had a for- 
midable basis of support; he bad arrived bearing the threatening | 
watchword af the Paris Commune to the battalions of Sauterre, | 
* No mercy; no quarter !" He had, in order to put everything | 
under his control, the decree of the Convention, ordaining | 
‘* death to whomsoever should set at liberty and help a captive | 
rebel chief to escape.’’ He had full powers, emanating trom | 
the Committee of Fublic Safety, and an injunction commanding | 
obedience to him as delegate, signed RopesprerRE, Da-T-N, | 
Manat. ‘The other, the soldier, had on his side only this) 
strength — pity. 

He had only his own arm, which chastised the enemy, »nd 
bis heart, wkich pardoned them. A conqueror, he believed that 
he had a right to spare the conquered, 
Hence arose a conflict, hidden but deep, between these two | 
men. The two stood in different atmospheres; both combating 

the rebellion, and each having his own thuuderbolt—the one, 

victory; the other, terror. . 
Throughout al: the Bocage nothing was talked of but them; | 
and what added to the anxiety of those who watched them from | 
every quarter was the fact that these two men, so diametrically 
opposed, were at the same time closely united These two an-| 
tagonists were friends, Never sympathy loftier and more pro- 

found joined two hearts; the stern had saved the life of the 

clemeut, and bore on his face the wound received in the act. | 
These two men were the incarnation—the one of life, the other 

of death; the one was the principal of destruction, the other of 

peace, aud they loved each other. Strange problem. /magine 

Orestes merciful and Pylades, pitiless. Rslecs Arimanes the, 
brother of Ormus ! | 
Let us add that the one of the pair, called ‘the ferocious,"’ 

was, at the same time, the most brotherly of men. He dressed 

the wounded, cared for the sick, passed his days and nigbts in 

the ambulances and hospitals, was touched by the sight of bare- | 
footed children, had nothing for himself, gave all to the poor. | 
He was present at all the battles; be marched at the head of the | 
colamns, and ig the thickest of the fight, armed (for he had in 

his left a sabre and two piagols), yet unarmed, because no one | 
bad ever seen bim draw bis sabre or touch his pistols. He! 
faced blows, and did not return them. 1t was said that he hed | 
been a priest, | 
One of these men was Gauvain; the other was Cimourdain. | 
There was fnendship between the two men, but hatred be- | 
tween the two principles. It was like one soul divided in two. | 





gentler halt. Geuvain bad received, so to speak the white ray, 
while Cimourduin bad what might be called the dark ray for 
himself. ‘Thence inward dissension. This hidden war could 
not fail to burst forth. 

Ci dai said to Gauvain: ‘‘ What have we accom- 





Tellmarch studied ber with sympathetic interest. In 
of this anguish, the old man had thoughts such as might have 
come toa woman, ** yes,” he said to himself, * her lips do 
not speak but her eyes talk. I know well what is the matter — 
what her one ideais. To have been a mother, and to be one no 
longer! To have been a nurse, and to be so no more ! She 
cannot resign herself. She thioks about the tiniest child of all, 
that she was nursing not long ago. She thinks of it; thinks— 
thinks. In truth, it must be so sweet tu feel a little rosy mou h 
which draws your very scul out of your body, and which, with 
the life that is yours, makes a life for itself.” 

He kept sileace on his side, understanding the impotency of 
speech in face of an absorption like this. The persistence of an 


plished ?” 

Gauvaip replied: ‘ You know as well as I. 
Lantenac’s bands. He has only a few men left. Then be is 
driven back to the forest of Fougeres. 
surrounded.” 

‘* And in fifteen days ?” 

* He will be taken.’’ 

** And then ?” 

** You bave read my notice,"’ 
“Yes. Well?” 





**More clemency ! He must be guillotined.” 


Now ‘Lellmarch desired to make this uuhappy creature speak, | , l a 
but he did not succeed. On one occasion he said to her, * AS | dangerous preached by white hair. Men have faith in wrinkles. 


h lish. 
had followed that one and out of these successes, had grown a cmaren bo je 


jall which is the tyrant. 


| an executioner. 


I have dispersed | 
In eight days he will be | 


** He will be shot ” } 


| « 4s for me,” said Gauvain, ‘I am for a military death.”’ 
| « And I,” replied Cimoardain, ** fora revolutionary death.”’ 
He looked Gauvain in the face, and added: * Why did you 
set at liberty those nuns of the convent of Saiut-Marc-le-Blanc ?” 
| ** J do not make war on women,” auswered Gauvain. 
‘* Those women hate the people. Aud where hate is concern- 
lea one woman outweighs teamen. Why do you refuse to send 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal all that ‘herd of old fanatical 
| priests who were taken at Louvigne ?” 
| «| do not make war on old men.” 
‘** Au old priest is worse than a young one. Rebellion is more 


No false pity, Gauvain. The regicides are liberators. Keep 


find it more easy to get to the end of my strength than the end! your eyes fixed on the tower of the Temple.” 
of my journey At the end ofa quarter of an hour my strength | 


“The Temple tower! 1 would bring the Dauphin out of it. 
I do not make war on children. ’ 

Cimourdain’s eyes grew stern. 

“ Gauvain, learn that it is necessary to make war on a woman 
when she calls herself Maric-Antoinette, on an old man when he 
is named Pius VI. and Pop», and upona child when he is named 
Louis Capet.” ree 

‘* My master, I am not a politician. 

“ try not to be a dangerous man. Why, at the attack on the 
post of Casse, when the rebel Jean Treton, driven back and lost, 
flung himself alone, sabre in hand, against the whole column, 
didst thou cry, * Open the ranks ! Let him pass ?’ ” 

“Because one does not set fifteen hundred to kill a single 
man.” 

“Why, at the Cailleterie d’Astille, when you saw your sol- 
diers about to kill the Vendean,Joseph |’exier,who was wounded 
and dragging himself along, did you exclaim, ‘* Go on in frout ! 
This is my affair ! and then fire your pist | in the air ?” 

** Because one does not ki] a man on the ground.” 

“And you were wrong, Both are to-day chiefs of bands. 
Joseph Bezier is Moustache, and Jean Treton is Jambe 
d’Argent. In saving those two men you gave two enemies to 
the Republic.” f ae 

‘Truly, | wish to give her friends, not enemies. 

‘* Why, after the victory of Landean, did you not shoot your 
three hundred peasant prisoners ?’ 

* Because Bonchamp bad shown mercy to the republican 
prisoners, and [ wanted it to be said that the Repubiic showed 
mercy to the royalist prisoners.” ' 

* But then, it you take the Marquis de Lantenac, you will 


pardor Lim?’ 
) 


‘Why? Since you showed mercy to the three hundred 


et were occupied in the same work, that is to say, tighting side | peasants ?” 


“ The peasauts are ignorant men; Lantenac knows what he 


does.” 


‘“* But Lantenac is your kinsman.” 
** France is the nearest,” 
‘+ Lantenac is an old man.” 
**Lantenac is an alien, Lantenac has no age. Lantenac 
Lantenac is invasion. Lantenac is the 
Lhe duel between him and me can only 
finish by hi: death or mine.” 

* Gauvain, remember this vow.” 

** It is sworn.” 

There was a pause, and the two looked at each other. 

‘then Gauvain resumed: ** It will be a bloody date, this year 


triumph which was opening out, two forms ot 1epublic made | 93 ix which we live.’ 


.** Take care !” cried Cimourdain. ‘t Terrible duties exiet. 
Do pot accuse that which is not accusable. Since when is it 
that the illness is the fault of the physician? Yes, the charac- 
teristic of this tremendous year is its pitilessness. Why? be- 
cause iti the grand revolutionary year. ‘This year in which we 
live is the incarnation of the Revolution. ‘Tbe Revolution has 
an enemy—the old world—and it is without pity for it; just as 
the surgeon has an enemy—gangrene--and is without pity for it. 
The Revolution extirpates royalty in the king, aristocracy in the 
noble, despotism in the soldier, superstition 11 the priest, bar- 
barism in the judge; in a word, everything which is tyracny, in 
‘The operation is fearful; the Revolu- 
tion performs it with a sure hand. As to the amount of sound 
flesh which it sacrifices, ask Boerhave what he thinks in re- 
gard to that. Whattumour does »ot cause a loss of blood in 
its cutting away? Does not the extiuyuishing of a conflagra- 
tion dewand an energy as fierce as that ot the fire itself? ‘These 
formidable necessities are the very condition of success. A sur- 
geon resembles a butcher; a healer may have the appearance of 
The revolution devotes itself to its fatal work. 
it mutilates, butit saves. What! You demand pity for the 
virus ! You wish it to be merciful to that which is poisonous ! 
It will not listen. It holds the past; it will exterminate it. It 
makes a deep wound in civilization, from whence will spring 
health to the buman race. You suffer? Without doubt. How 
long wiil it last? jhe time necessary for the operation. After 
that. you will live. The Revolution amputates the world. Hence 
this heemorrbage—’93.” " 

** The surgeon is calm,” said Gauvain, ‘‘and the men that I 
see are violent.” 

** Phe Revolution,” replied Cimourdain, ‘* needs savage work- 
men toaidit. It pushes aside every hand that trembles. It 
has only faith m the inexorables. |anton is the terrible; Ro- 
bespierre is the inflexible; Saint-Just is the immovable; Marat 
is the implacable. ‘take care, Gauvain. Those names are ne- 
cessary. They are worth as much as armies to us. They will 
terrify Europe.’ 

* And perbaps the future also,” said Gauvain. 

He checked himself and resumed: * For that matter, my 
master, you err; I accuse no one. According to me, the true 
peint of view ot the Revolution is its irresponsibility. Nobody 
is innoceut, nobody is guilty. Louis XV:, is a sbeep thrown 
among lions. He wishes to escape, he tries to flee, he seeks to 
defend himself; he would bite if he could. But ove is nota lion 


at will. His absurdity passes for crime. Ttis enraged shee 
shows his teeth. ‘ The traitor !’ cry the lions. And they eat 
him. That done, they tight among themscives."’ 


** The sheep is a brute.” 
* And the lions, what are they ?” 
This retort set Cimourduin thinking. He raised his head, and 


Gauvain, in troth, bad received half Cimourdain’s soul—but the | ,nwered, “ These lions are consciences. These lions are ideas. 


These lions are principles.” 
** They produce the Reign of Terror.” 
* One day, the Revolution will be tho justification of this 


One morning tbe battle began. | wena 


, ‘* Beware lest the teyor become the calumny of the Revolu- 
| tion.” 

Gauvain continued: ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ! these 
are the dogmas of peace and harmony. Why give them an 
alarming aspect ? Whatisit we want? To bring the peoples 
to the universal republic, Well, do not let us make them afraid. 
What can intimidation serve? ihe people can no more be at- 
tracted by a scarecrow than birds can. One must not de evil to 
bring about good. One must not overturn the throne in order 
to leave the gibbet standing. Death to kings, and life to nations ! 
| Strike off the crowns; spare the heads. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
GH This translation is printed by the permission ot Harrgr & Brotuers. 
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THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

We learn from Washington, under date 
of August 5th, that the Attorney-General 
has decided, that the contract for addition- 
al mail service between San Francisco 
and Japan and China, as_ provided 
for in the act of June Ist, 1872, 
is still existing, and that the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company is entitled to 
have its new iron steamships iuspected, 
with a view to putting them into the ser- 
vice uncer that contract. Meantime, the 
company under the able management of 
Mr. Rufus Hatch, are rapidly increasing 
their steam fleet, which they intend in 
future to keep insured. 





A New Minerat.— Ao Acapulco letter to the 
San Francisco Bulletin says: ‘* The late explor- 
ations in the mining districts of this State have 
brought to light an entirely new mineral, which 
Martian Biarecua has discovered at Ploitzuco, 


and wh‘c) he sends to th» Society of Mineralozy 
at Mexicc desiring that it: name be ‘Livinug- 
stone’ (in hovor of the African explorer, Living- 
stone) and giving the following descri,tien of 
ite cvuarecter: ‘This mineral is very similar to 
th: estiboite or sulphate of antimony, but with 
the diff-rence that scraping it with a knife 
shows a red color, in which it distir guishes itself 
from the estibnite and from any other known 
mineral; howevar, its long prisms and other 
textures are similar to the above; its color is of 
brig! t lead, with metallic and brilliant lustre; 
its hardness 2in the scale of 12 degrees; its 
epecivc we ght is 471 at 16 degrees centigrade 
—it smelts ws soon as touche! by the flame of 
the blowing-pipe. yieldiog a whits and abuo- 
dept vapor; heated in a mattrars the same 
Vap r3 appear, rlting to a red scoria, and dis- 
appearing if left over the fire for sometime, It is 
scarcely affected by azotic acid, when applied 
cold but partly dissolves when applied heated, 
leaving a white residue, It is easily dissovled 
by agua vegia, which leaves a greeaish-white 
dissulu'ion, and sulphuric acid gives a precipi- 
tate of oraoge aud black color. If this dissolu- 
tion is mixed with water, it b:c»mes turbid,acd 
edding tartaric acid, it becomes transparent 
again, which demonstrates the preseuce of anti- 
mony, R-moviog this body, and ins:rtinga 
copper wire, this becomes white as far as sub- 
merged, and the dissolution mixed with jidine of 
potassium, gives a@ red precipitate, the came as 
with a'l the reactions of mercurial salts, If the 
scoria is moi-tened after me!ting the ore witb 
ca'bonate of rola, it blackens ecilver, which 
stows the presence of sulphur. All th's proves 
that this vew ore contains sulphur, antimony 
and quicksilver. Of the latter Lhive obtaived 
10 per cent. by the dry process, and by the wet 
process it must yield much more, The above 
shows that tis ore is ve y disiinct from all the 
known sulpbercts of antimony.” 








The City of Hannibal, Mo, sued for $400,000 
Railroad Stock end Interest for Sixteen Years. 


The S'. Lonis Times of the 2nd inst. says : 
‘Jobo N. A. Griswold, of Rbode Island com- 
menced proceedings in the United States Circuit 
Court. yesterday, against the Oty of Hannibal 
Mo, The peti‘ion states that on the 27th of 
February, 1857, the defendant was authorized 
by an amended charter. approved Feb. 17th. 
1857, to eu scribe for and take stock in avy 
railroad terminating in the city, or on the op- 
posi'e benk of the Mississippi River, in Illinois, 
ov the condition that before such subscription 
rhould be va id, itehould be ratified by a maj -r'- 
ty of the t+x payers of siid city at aepecial clec- 
tion; that in purevence therecf the defendant 
did, on the It day ot January, 1858, take stock 
io the Fike County Railroat which road 'ermi 
nated op the opposite bank of the Mississ'ppi 
Kiver. Thit sad subscript oo was duly ratified 
on the Ist of March, 1858; that a bond for $100 . 
000 was issued and s0.0; that it wae subs quent. 
ly purchared by the plant ff and the defeudant 
has p id ve'tber p incipal nor inter st; therefor: 
the plsint ff prays judgment for $100,010, with 
inte-est from the lot. f April, 1874 wt the rate 
of ten per cent, per annum, puysb.e semi-annv- 
ally, and for tbe awount of the foterest cu; ons 
with iuterest toerecn from ths times tuey be- 
come due at the rate of six per cent.. and for 
damages and cos’s: On the Ist of April, 1-58 
thre other bonds, each in amouat $10U,000 
were irsued on the same conditions; these are 
bel by the plainiff. and. are still unpaid, for 
which he also orks jndement,”* 








PeTaoreum 1x New Hsmpsa B8.— While work. 
men were, last week, dizging a well at New 
H+ven Iudiana, they struck ofl at a depth ot 
only eight feet. Toe petroleom thus ciscovered 
is said to Le of the beet qnality, 

—_—_——— a 





Bartzcavs 1s New Jepsty.—The State Com- 
missiouers of Railroad Taxation returns the ar 
sessed vaine of railroad property liable to tax. 
tion at $16,755,523. an increase of $526,960 
over 1873. Most of this is dne to fuller returns 
mace by local assessors, the law last year hay- 
ing been new. Of the increase in valuation 

215 973 is on property owned by the Erie, 
$ 01 850 on the Morris and Fesex, $18,350 on 
the Montclair, and $3,800 on the N J Wear 
Line. The law exempts the land occupied by 
the main line, not exceeding 50 fee: in width, 
and ten acres at each terminus, 


EUROPE. | 


The following remarks from Herapath’s | 


** There is no easier way of losing money than 
placing it on bad securities. Iu this manner it 
my disappear wholesale and rapidly. Money 
miy be lost by various means, but for the des- 
patch of such business * investments” in rotten 
or repudiated paper have hardly an equal. 
Gambling generally destroys property in drib- 
lets, and is the vicecf black!legs; bad securities. 
however, deceive the innocent, and attack the 
fortunes of those whose lives may be raid to be 
blameless. Ifaman becomes a gambler hed - 
serves the loss he meets with, and be knows th» 
tisk he encounters. If he invests in that which 
turos out 'o be worthless he may lose a fortune 
more or less large according to the ext: nt of the 
investment, and his enemy comes in the sbape 
of a friend—a benefactor promising advantages 
but performing trickery and destruction. 

‘* We are afraid that there is no country iv 
the world which has produced a longer list of 
bad securities than America, particularly in the 
railway department, and not in shares but ip 
boud:, which are usually considered the most 
secure of railway investments. Towards the 
close of last year lengthy lists were published 
showing large amounts of railway coupons iv 
default What the amount is now we know not 
but we fear itis by no means a lessening sum. 
Our own railway mortgage bonds are usually co 
secure that we are predisposed to regard Ameri- 
can railway mortgage bonds as equally secure. 
but the fact is the circumstances are widely dif 
ferent. There is no danger in investing in Eng 
lish railway debentdre etock for the lines are 
sound, the profit cover over the heads of the de 
benture belders is high, and the law of England 
is favorable to secarity and permanency. ‘here 
may be, and we believe there ix, no danger iv 
American railway bonds ia some cfses, hut iv 
otbers there undoubtedly ie. The Americans 
have a practice of borrowing to a much larger 
extent than we permit, and a good many of their 
railways, especially in the West are said to be 
in such dilapidated condition, that one would 
hardy know them to be railways, while there ie 
an awkward law in America under which rail 
ways in difficulty may be summarily sold up for 
what they will fatcb, but in Fngland, not evev 
the London, Chatham and Dover could be 
brought to the hammer, a position which gene- 
rally means premature and absolate destruction 
of property. 

Such a line as the Erie, which in its greatest 
difficulties, in its earliest career, and through. 
out its long existence bas never faile! to pay ite 
bondholders, is too large avd important, we 
imagine, ever to be in danger of the hammer, 
but we would not say so much for those num»- 
rous defaulting roads to which English investor: 
have been invited to lend money on mortgage 
Already the mass of lors they have sustained 
seems sufficiently large, yet hardly a month 
elapees without s»me new prospectus eppearing, 
We recommend ovr readers not to reject indis- 
criminately all offers of this nature, but to te 
cautious in their selections, and, if they have 
reason to believe on investigation, that they bave 
committed a mistske in subscribing, to ** cu! 
their lo-s’’ by au immediate sale of the bonds 
they have tuken, Better balf a Joaf than no 
bread, and the lewer the price of such ** secu- 
rities’’ the greater the chines of a portion of 
them finding their way from England to America, 
an? therefore the less likely that aoy trick wil 
be played upon them. 

* Ts late years another loss hes been inflicted 
opou Evglish capitalists at the bands of Ameri- 
cane. We allo eto the shameful repudiation: 
of some of the Sta'e debts. We thought it some- 
what tuspicious when great batches of these 
vonds were some time ago brought on the Lon- 
don market, and bolstered up by all sorts o 
puffs y But we never dreamed that such ras- 
cally repudiation would ever be resorted to a 
that wh’'ca bas actually taken place. Ia ove 
fl grant instance of Stuts repudiation, a distin- 
g:istei American authority records in his re 
cent work, ‘+llheld in London ’—* Ihe State 
has recently made default io the psyment of the 
interts( on its bonds,’’ Is it pot odd that we ip 
London sbou'd be found bolding all theee Am 
erican State bonds, and that the said State 
rhould hav: recently made default ? 

* While the law of America enabl.s reilways 
in difficulties to be « questered and their Eog- 
lich boudbol’ers choused out of their property 
it does not appear to grant State crevicors resi- 
dent in Eagland, any power over the property ot 
such St-tvs, Nay, we even hear of States able 
to psy, impudentiy excusing themeelves from 
doing toon the ground that they want the 
money for schools, aud in other cases that tax- 
ation has been restraiued by irjanction ip order 
to eff-ct repudiation of bond inierest ! 

“Ifthe Federal Goveromeat of America— 
which, we admit, has always been honest ~ 
would take up the cudgels on the part of tke 
English victims who bave incautiously subscrib- 
ed for repudiating railway bonds or purchased 
rascally state stock and would sssume tLose debts 
and thus insure their due payment, we should 
have nothing to complain of, but until the 
Federal Government makes such a motion, 
which some say will never be made, the only 
remedy in the hands of British investors is to 
* Sght shy ” of auch things. or at least to act 
with extreme cavtion. Better far 4 or 5 per 
cent, from sound British investment than 10 from 
American rabbish. 

‘* Another great fire at Chicago has been an- 





— during the week, the damage being 20 


£800 000 to £1.1.00 000. 
** Toundations, conflagrations, repediations, 
bave marked American course in late times, and 


London Railway Journal, of July 18th |of the three we would say that repudiation is 
, 2 . , | 

are well worthy of the attentive consider-| 

ation of our financiers: 


the most to be deplored.” 





Tue Erte Rarmway.—A. B. Cham- 
berlain of Elmira, for many years con- 
nected with the Erie Railway in respon- 
sible positions, has been appointed As- 
sistant Auditor of the Company, with his 
headquartors at New York. Mr. Cham- 
berlain will also continue to superintend 
the affairs of the Tonawanda Coal Com- 
pany. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Jewett, the 
new President of the Erie Railway, has 
made the appointment as the result of a 
fixed policy to promote employees of every 
grade upon tbe basis of efficiency and 
fidelity. 

The Directors have chosen the follow- 
ing standing committees: Finance—Henry 
G. Stebbins, Marshall O. Roberts, Louis 
G. Meyer, and John H. C. Gray. Execu- 
tive—John H. C. Gray, F. Schuchardt, S. 
L. M. Barlow and Homer Ramsdell. 

ge 

By telegraph from London under date 
of August 6th,we learn that the regular 
statement of the Bank of England, shows 
that the amount of bullion in vault had 
decreased £938,000, since the previous 
Thursday. 


The New York Sub-Treasury. 
The following is the Official Statement of the 
New York Sub-Freasury for the month of Jaly. 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
Balance June 30th, 1874........€101,583,488 36 
Receipts during the month : 
Customs.....-. $9 989 078 36 
Gold Notes.... 13,402,800 00 
Inter. Revenue. 173,256 24 
Act of Juns 8, 
72, cerotit’s. 2,965,000 00 
P.O. Dep’tm’nt 1,299,963 &7 
Transfers..-... 11,575,917 43 
Patent Fees.... 664 75 
Miscellaneous,. 10,379,783 51 
Disburs. Acc’ts. 20,718 303 26 
Assay Office... 14,664 40 
Interest Acc’ts, viz: 
In coin........ 14766 152 47 
In currency..., 1,443,660 00—86,689,245 29 


Total, 0. cvcceerecccee cee Sl06,328, 751 Gb 
Payments during the mouth : 
Treas. Drafts, . $46 609,548 15 
Post Office do.. 1,226,422 78 
Disburs. Acc’ts. 11,460 115 28 
Assay Office.... 2,454,220 49 
Interest Accounts, viz. : 
In coin....... 14,992,637 21 
Io currency... 1,410,780 00—78,143 623 91 
Balance. ...ee-eeeeeeeeees SLIOCT9,107 74 
Balance to Credit of — 
Treasurer U.5.$91,449,096 79 
Disburs. Acc’ts. 16,523,094 20 
Assay Office... 1,841,870 75 
Interest ac’ts.viz: 
In coin..... 
lo curreucy, 


211,418 40 

83,6-0 00 

——-—— $110,079,107 74 
Reccipts for Custome in June,'73. "710,439,461 36 
Receipts for Castoms fa June,'74. 9,989,078, 46 








Decrease in Customs in June,’74, $460,383 €0 





Assay Office Monthly Report. 

Statement of business at the United States Assaf 
Office at New York, for the month ending July 
Bist, 1874: 

Deposits of Gold— 
Foreign coins.... 
Foreign bullion... 
U.S. bullion..... 
Redep wits.....6. 
Jewelers’ Bars.... 


$46 000 00 
21000 00 
600 000 00 
43.000 00 
60,000 00 








$770,000 00 
Deposits of silver, including purchases— 
Jewelers’ Bars.... $10 000 00 





Foreign coins.... 4.000 00 
Foreign bullion... 1,000 00 
U. 8. bullion (con- 

tained in gold). 5,000 00 
Redeposits....... 12,000 00 
Lake Snperior.... 61,000 00 
Colorado......... 160000 00 
Montana......... 3000 00 
e+« 120,000 00 
ae 3 000 00 

New Mexico..... 11,000 00— 890,000 00 


Total deposits....,....+.-+..$1,160,000 00 
Payable in 

Bars... ...eseee-s $760,000 00 
Coins............. 400.000 00-1,160,000 00 
Gold bars stamped... $230,636 35 
Silver bars stamped. 214,570 26- 
Tranemitted to U. S. 

Mint, Philadelphia, 

for coinage : 

Gold.... 





WORTHLESS AMERICAN SECURITIES IN blocks of buildings, estimated to be worth from |TH « PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following is a recapitulation of the pub- 
lic debt statement this day : 

Wasurvoton, August let, 1874. 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 
Six per cent. DONS... .ceeceseecereeevoee$l,2!8,.228,050 00 
Five per cent. bonds..............+ eeses 511,025,200 00 
«#1, 724.288,280 00 
Sia + 26,597,880 00 
DEBT BEARING CURRENOY INTEREST. 
Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per cent. £678,000 00 
Navy Pension fund at 3 per cent...ece++ 14,000,000 00 


evees +e $14,678,0 0 00 
300 






Privcipal.... 
Interest ... 





Prine'pal.c..ccoccsccosccecces 
Interest....secereccsees 


DEBT Yon WHICH 


INTEREST HA CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY. 
Beis 00. vavcnceccectdbeesee HO $2,740,830 26 


Tunterest.coccocccrccccevccece coccces 320,722 99 
DEBT BEABING NO INTBREST. 
Old demand ani Legal-tender notes..... $582,076,707 50 












Certificates Of Dep Bit .cecrecseceeccesece 1955, 
Fractional Currency eee .s-seeeceseeseee 45,719,792 72 
Coin Certificates..cesseesessseoeceseessss 33,469,000 00 
Principal .....-sesesssssececessese  §517,220,500 22 
Unclaimed Interest.... sees 29,834 84 
TOTAL DEBT. 
Principal #2,258 892,580 48 
luterest.. 26,894,238 41 


++ eeeee$2, 285,786,818 89 
AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY, 


Total Debt.ce..-+eeceeess 


GM. ccccccrcscerecsccecccceesescocce $71,118,210 99 
Ourrency eeeccesccesecces® ane-hnee. 16,913,282 87 
Special deposit held for redemption of 

currency certificates... . Coccecesccccee 55,955,000 00 


Total eccecoccsecesscsenecrevceesesss $148,981,443 86 
DEBT L888 CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


August ist, LS74........06 eeceeeeeeveces + 82,141,805,875 03 
June Ist, 1874........ seteesecccseceees 2,143,088,941 16 


—_— -— 


$1,282,866 13 


BONDS I°8UED TO PACIFICO RAILWAY OOMPANIES, IN- 
TEREST PAYABLE I! LAWFUL MONEY. 
Principal outstanding.......00 see.s.... $64,623,512 00 


S117 56 
24,325,896 98 


Decrease of debt during past month,..... 





mails, 5,231,289 17 
Balance 
Sta 18,994,107 81 








APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American Cy(Lopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and jublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o1 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and conseguent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ol 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

rge accessions to our geographical knowledge Lave 
been made by the in¢efatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet —— rr in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for car:y~- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming 10 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, aud with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The ulustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force te 
the explanations in the text. ‘they embrace all brauches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
ous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although interded for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’avo volumes, each g about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings. 


and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING. 

In extra Clotk, per vol....-+- 
In Librarv Leather, per vol.... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pet vo 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per VOl....+++00- 8 00 
In Ful! Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per VOl..e.+ee-ereeeee seeeeelO 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes ur. 

completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopmdia, 










‘ showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, c+ 
445,206 61 applicauon. ‘ ‘ 


First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addre: »<e Pyblishers, 


bv, APPLETON & Cv., 





Silvet.......cse5e-s 229,853 95- 229,853 95 549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28ra, 1874. 
J&P THE TRUSTEES, 





IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 


Pre viums received on Marine Risks from ' 

Jan., 1873, to 3st Dec., 1873. erteending Soe 114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

URE, WB rccccccccccsecccescccccceccccces 9818, 808 70 

Total amount of Marine Premiums....$8,723, 

No Policies have been issued upoa Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 

to 3lst December, 1873.......eseecseeeee + $6,290,016 73 
Losses paid during the same 

POPOL. cc cccccces cee covccees GS, 000,802 40 








Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PENSES..0cecscecrees seeseeees$ly258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz. 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks........-++++-48,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stovks and otherwise «+ 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortzages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and ciaims due 

the Company. eutimuted at-cccccccssccceee 42 
Premium Notes and bil's Receivable.. os Dae so 2 
Cash in Bank.....sesceesceeccsereees 5 








Total amount of Asscts,......+0- oof l5, 61: 3, wad 52 R 


SIX PER CENT. interest 6n the outstanding certifi- 
eates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the jrd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apri! next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





FRUSTEES, 


Witium H. Wee, 
Sarrrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Frepericx CHAUNcY, 
Cuauces P. Burvert, 
Francis Skrppy, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
Roseert L. Stewart, 
Wii E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest 
ALEXANDER V. BLake, 
Cnarves D. Leverica. 
Josian O. Low, 
Onaares H, MaRsnauy 
Avo_en Lemoyne, 
Grover W. Lane, 
Avam I. Sackrrr, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


~ A PRIME INVESTMENT. 


HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


7 PER CENT. BONDS. 
DUE 1894, AT A BARGAIN. 
NEW YORK CITY SEVENS, 
NEWARK CITY SEVENS, 
JERSEY CITY SEVENS. 


GEORGE K, SISTARE, 
24 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


J. D. Jones, 

Ons ates Dennis, 

W H. UH. Moore, 
Hesry Co.t, 

Lewis Cvatis, 
Cuarces H. Russete, 
Lowe.t Hoiseroor, 
Royat Puevres, 
Tavip Layer, 

James Bayce, 
Daniet 8. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvuaers, 

Hevry K. Boorurt, 
WituiaM E. Donate, 
Josern GAILLARD, JR , 
©, A. HAND, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hew ert, 

B. J. Howtann, 
Bens. Bascock, 








Iron and Steel Rails. 
Railroad Securities Negotiated, 


William A. Guest & Co. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


“ie OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


TO AND 








__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS._ _! 











INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 








Southerly Course. 





CITY OF MONTREAL......Saturday, Aug. 15, 3 P. 
CITY OF BRUSSr LS.... ..Saturday, Aug. 22,2 P. 
CITY OF CHESTER.........Saturday, Aug. 29, 3 P. 
CITY UF RICHMOND -Saturday, Sept 5, 1 P. 
CITY OF PARIS.... .-Saturday, Sept. 12, 3 P. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, #80 and 290, Gold, according to accommoda- 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates 

STEERAGE —To and from eo Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, , Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passaze and general business epely at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YO 
eee 33 BROADWAY and Pier 5 ‘North 
River, N. 





M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE GF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $509,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of dan at sea 
The mbst southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ick and HeaDLANDs. 

Tons. Tons. 
covccoecGen CANADA... oe eee es A276 

8 





SPAIN. oeeccees 





ENGLAND.........341 
DENMARK ......022222.3724 ERIN.....ss0ceece. 4040 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool......++++++++++++-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
= Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 





“— Steamships of this line are full-powered, and Se 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
York. They are built in ——_ compartments, oan 
are spar-decked, every con for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


Srare or Pennsytvanta, | State or Nevana, 

Strate or Virornia, State or InpIana, 

Stare or Grorota, STATE OF ALABAMA, 

State oF Fioriva, Strate or Lovrstana, 
STaTE oF MINNESOTA. 

Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 

Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 

Wee y Sartiunos ww June. 


ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 


RATES OF ee 

Cabins -370 and $890, gold dati 
Return Tickets—g120 and $140, rg 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—g50 curren cy. 
Steerage as low as by anv other first-class line or route. 
Steerage office 45 age 
For dates of sailing. a “ye: 

AUSTIN BALDWis & om Agents, 

No. Broadway, New York. 

JOHN F. EARLE, No. eo Clark street, 

H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Bosto: 

GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 











New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Elysia, Saturday.....Aug. 15 California, Satur...Aug. 29 
Europa, Wednesday... Aug. 19) \Macedonia, Wednes.Sept. 2 
Ethiopia, Saturday..Aug. 22 Utopia, Saturday...Sept. 5 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


Anglia, Wednesday ...Aug. 26! India, Welnesiey Sept. 9 

RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LAP eCnOEnRy, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 

Cabin, $65 to $30, according to steamer and accommo- 





Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 end 16 South Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance | 





RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 





dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 


The sccommodations and provisions provided on these ft 


| 





CUNARD LINE. 


EstasBhisHep 1840. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN : 
hie BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers ong Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers © arry ing Steerage. ———e Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, 


FROW SEM YeRy 04 WOISTON 1 LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, #40, $100 and 3130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Faris, 315, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
va parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin a apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, N. 

For 1. aed passage, at it Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N. 





CHAS. G. PRANORLYS, AGENT. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers —FRrom PHILADELPHIA : 
Tavaspay, =~ 20 





ILLINOIS 










OHI1O.... *. Aug. 27 
*KENILW . Sept. 3 
INDIANA.. “ Sept. 10 
*ABBOTSFORD........ccceesee.oes bed Sept. 17 


G@~ Rates of passage, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $10) and 375; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowe+t rates. 
Steamers maiked with a Star (thus *) pu Not. carry 
Intermediate Pacsengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
CYBELE, 


sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, 399; Second Cabin, $60; Steerege, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


139° Drafts on England and Treland. 


Pacific Mail Stoamehip Line. 





To California. Japan iad China, 
via Panama. 


KATES OF PASSAGE. 
(including all necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kony, $200, ecld. 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 
Coton, Captain J. M. Dow. August 15, at 12 noon. 
Acapvucco, Commodore A. G. Gray, Aug. 29, at 12 noon. 
And ag alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific an 
Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 
teamers leave San Francisco for Japan ani China, as 
follows : 
CoLoRADOo. 
CHINA coseeeese 
and every alternate Saturday thereatter. 

For freight and passage, or further information, apply at 
ay Company’s Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


G. Il. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 
Freight Jaen Superintendent. 
kKU¥OUS HATCH, Managing Director. 






«Aug. 12 
Aug. 25 











Adams Express Company. 


Office of the Adams Express Company, \ 
59 Proadway, New York, Aug. llth, 1874. 


= BO*RD OF MANAGERS OF 1HIS COMPANY, 
have declareia 
Dividend ef Two (2) Do'lars Per Share, 


Pp pute on the Ist d»y of September, prox.. te S ockhold- 
ers of record tte closing of the Trans er Books. 
The Transfer Rooks will be c'osed from 2 P. M. 
August 17th, to the morning of September 2nd. 
I. C. BABCOCK, Treasurer. 


AMOSKEAG 
Manufacturing Compenr, 


MAN-CHESTRK, WN. Z.., 
Manatacturers of Steam Fire Rugincs 


oe 


Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 





SUMMER RETREATS. 


~ BRIGHTON HOUSE, 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football. 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &c.; terms 
very low for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at ; the G GROVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N. 








GAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHs, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 


These are ALKALINE-CARBONATED Waters, containing 
also Joptne avp Satts «r Lytwia. The diseases in 
which they have proven of notable efficacy are—ot the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
pepsia, some Diseases of the skin, and wunderfully resto- 
tative to the female constitution, when enfeebled or pros 
trated by special maladies. For proof thereof see 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN OUR PAMPHLET. 
THERE 18 NO FINER SUMMER CLIMATE IW 
AMERICA: 
The Bathing Is -uperb. Aleve, very fine 
—— nod en oe iugs at hend, 





Roo nd a superior 
HOARD $15 ete #18 i week ; $45 to $60 per month - 
as ome fully in pamphlet, with all other particulars. 
Apply to 

7” FR‘*ZER & SALE, Proprtetors. 


COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON’S, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


KIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42np Fp 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree ; Bn miasma, 
ogs and nd mosquitoes. Address as above. 


THE HEALING SPRINGS 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad), 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 


Wiil be open for the reception of visitors on the 


1st of JUNE, 
With accommodations for three hundred persons. 








These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the Chesa; one 
and Ohio Railroad. over a fine turnpike 

mules, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 


celebrated 
Falling Springs, 

and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 
The air is pure, dry and bracing, and fog:, f¢ common 
in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 
The bathing is dehghtful and exhilarating. Pure free- 
stone water from the mountains is conveyed by pipes 
through the buildings +. ! ~rounds for all pu 
Music and ample facilitie. for amusement and recren- 
tion — 

Telegraph and ye Office in the Hotel. 
BOARD—83 per 4 $17.50 per week and $60 per 
month. Children = er ten yeune and colored servants 


price. 
M. D. HOUSTON. M. D., Resident Physician. 
Descriptive a a to be had of Messrs. PURCELL, 
LADD & CO., Ricumonp, Va., or of the Manager at the 


Springs. 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. fasion for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 


ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK, N. J.. 


uw. T. ATWOO?............... PROPRIETOR. 

This House is beautifully situeted on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. R., 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high ana 
healthy grounds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 
nection with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to the guests ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and een 








— 





The ac of this House to New 
York renders it Bern ~ ieetrable to business men. 
who desire to nny the summer with their families mn the 


country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 

city. very train that passes over the Erie R. R. (bott 

ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, “whic 
from th 


ensures “ Rapid Transit” at all hours to and 
ty. 


The House is supplied with pure and wholesome watei . 
hot and cold, bath room, closets &c. 

Good stabling and pasture for horges, with first-cla; 
care and attendance. 

Good boating, bathing, fishing, billiards, and fine driv- 
sto pnd ae Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and 


The Proprietor will be pleased at all times to show tl 
rooms oo remises, to those desiring to engage board. 
ERMS, $12.00 to $18 00 per week. 
Trae leave Jerssy City (Chambers Street and 23: 





Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Yachivery, Tats, 





@@™ Drafts issued for any ameunt at lowest rates, 
| 


| Send for covatnns, | 


pany’s offices, 7 


ving further information, to Com 
neon New Yor«. 


N BROTHE: RS, Agents. 


TUREINE WHPFILS, 
Mill Work awl Castings of every mage 
WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, m 
BE. A, STRAW, Agent, Manchoster, N, H. 


Street Ferries) ria Erie Railway every hour. Take ca- 

for West Rutherford or Passaic Bridge. 

! Fur-t-class building sites for sale fronting the River 

adjacent to Depots, Schools and Churches. Money loane: 
jto ae desiti 1ing to build. | 


“|o. J. ATWOOD, Ratherford Park, N.2. 
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